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q Evidence of savings effected through use of “Union” Electro-Pneumatic 
Car Retarders accumulates. Not a single retarder installation has failed to more 
than pay its way. Naturally, these savings vary in different localities and under 
differing conditions, but in every instance large savings are recorded in many 
operating accounts. They are paying for themselves in from one to four years. 

q “Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders maintain a smooth and continuous 
movement of cars through a terminal or yard; shipments are speeded; accidents 
and damage to equipment are reduced; labor costs are minimized; yard opera- 
tion is facilitated. » » » » » » » » » » 

G When these facts are considered, small wonder that the classification yards 
on this map, showing actual installations of Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders, are 
becoming more numerous. There are 514 of these retarders in service, 507 of 
which are in classification yards. Communicate with our ‘nearest district office 
fer additional facts. » » » » » » » » » » 
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Federal Trade 


° ° \A . ° Ai 
Commission on ‘Reciprocal Buying 


The opinion rendered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the proceedings against the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company and certain officers or former officers 
of Armour & Company for using unfair methods of 
competition, a summary of which was published in the 
Railway Age of October 17, is a very significant docu- 
ment. 

For about three years the Railway Age has been 
criticizing the practice of so-called “reciprocal buy- 
ing,” and insisting that it involves unfair compe- 
tition, and, in the long run, must be highly inimical 
to the railroad industry, and also to the railway equip- 
ment and supply manufacturing industry. The facts 
and conclusions presented by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in this opinion, after a thorough investigation 
and numerous hearings, fully support these conten- 
tions, and show that the practice is indefensible from 
every standpoint. The facts demonstrate that when 
the traffic of a big shipper is allowed to influence the 
purchases of railways, it tends rapidly to become the 
paramount consideration in determining from whom 
purchases shall be made. 


Armour Officers in Draft Gear Business 


From January 1, 1921, to July 31, 1924, the sales 
of the Waugh Draft Gear Equipment Company 
amounted to only about six thousand dollars. In 1924 
A. J. Pizzini and T. E. Bragg, promoters of a new 
Waugh Equipment Company, gave one-third of their 
promotion stock, or 1,666 shares, to Arthur Meeker, 
then executive vice-president of Armour & Company, 
F. W. Ellis, Armour’s vice-president in charge of 
traffic, and J. B. Scott, general manager of the Armour 
Car Lines and first assistant to Mr. Ellis. Early in 
1927 Bragg disposed of most of his stock to the White- 
house Investment Company, which was created and 
controlled by the late F. Edson White, then president 
of Armour & Company, and the rest of it to Messrs. 
Meeker, Ellis and Scott. Just prior to December 1, 
1929, the total amount of common stock held by 
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officers, former officers and employees of Armour & 
Company amounted to 3,749 out of 7,000 shares. On 
about that date the Waugh Equipment Company issued 
1,666 shares to George A. Hood, trustee of the Swift 
estate, in exchange for a license to make a device 
owned by the Mechanical Manufacturing Company, 
which was controlled by the Swift family. Therefore, 
subsequent to December 1, 1929, 5,415 shares out of a 
total of 8,666 shares of common stock were owned di 
rectly or indirectly by persons ‘affiliated with Armour 
& Company and Swift & Company, the meat packers. 
From August, 1924, until April, 1926, the Waugh 
Equipment Company sold the type of gear which had 
previously been manufactured by the Waugh Com. 
pany, but since that time it has sold a better draft 
gear. 

The effect of the above changes upon the sales of 
the Waugh Equipment Company to the railroads has 
been remarkable. In 1924 it sold only 1.5 per cent 
of the draft gear marketed to the railways by the 
principal manufacturers; in 1925, 3 per cent; in 1926, 
24 per cent; in 1927, 11 per cent; in 1928, 15 per cent; 
in 1929, 30 per cent, and in 1930 almost 40 per cent. 
In 1924, when the total sales of the principal manu- 
facturers were 147,065 sets, its sales were only 2,156 
while in 1929, when the total sales of the principal 
manufacturers amounted to 93,598 sets, its sales 
amounted to 28,293; and in 1930 its sales were 40 per 
cent greater than those of its nearest competitor. 


“Influence Exerted Was —— of Traffic” 


Its rapid progress from seventh place among eight 
competitors in 1924 to a great lead over all competitors 
in 1930 cannot be explained by the admitted improve- 
ment in its product. “The ordinary procedure fol- 
lowed by the draft gear companies * * * in the sale 
and distribution of draft gears to the railroad com- 
panies before the advent of the respondent corporation 
and at the present time,” said the Federal Trade Com 
mission, “is to first attempt to sell the product to th: 
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mechanical department of the railroad and then to 
solicit the operating and purchasing officials. No con- 
tact is made with the traffic department. * * * There 
is substantial evidence in the record to show, however, 
that due to the activities of respondents Meeker and 
Ellis * * * in many instances the specifications of the 
mechanical departments of the railroads were 
broadened to include gears manufactured by the re- 
spondent (Waugh) corporation contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the mechanical officials and purchases 
made of said gears regardless of the bids of com- 
petitors.” 


Withdrawal of Traffic 

The influence exerted by Messrs. Meeker, Ellis and 
Scott, in consideration of the stock transferred to 
them in 1924, “was,” said the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “that influence which had been acquired and 
Was then and is now possessed by them by virtue of 
the large amount of competitive traffic of Armour & 
Company and its subsidiaries,” and this influence was 
used “to induce and compel various railway companies 
of the United States to purchase draft gears manu- 
factured and sold by the respondent corporation in 
preference to draft gears of equal or higher quality 
manufactured and sold by competitors, by giving the 
traffic officials of said railway companies, directly or 
indirectly, promises and assurances of freight traffic 
to be shipped over the lines of said railway companies 
by Armour & Company, and its subsidiary corpora- 
tions, if said railways would purchase draft gears 
manufactured and sold by the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany,” and also “by threats of withdrawal, and the 
actual withdrawal, of freight traffic from the lines of 
certain railway companies * * * if and when said rail- 
way companies would not purchase the draft gears 
manufactured by the Waugh Equipment Company.” 

The practices used in promoting the sales of the 
Waugh Company could not be more definitely stated. 
These practices were definitely condemned by the 
commission as “oppressive and coercive in nature’ 
and as tending “to create a monopoly in the respondent 
corporation in the sale and distribution of draft gears 
and other railway equipment.” The Waugh Equip- 
ment Company, Meeker and Ellis were formally 
ordered to cease and desist from the use of the traffic 
of Armour & Company and its subsidiaries in the 
solicitation of draft gear or other railway equipment 
business from the railway companies. 


Tendency to Create Monopolies 


The findings made and the order issued are of great 
importance to the railways and to the companies that 
sell or seek to sell to them. The tendency of the use 
of the traffic of big shippers and to create monopolies 
in the railway equipment and supply manufacturing 
business has now been formally recognized by a fed- 
eral tribunal, and has been declared by that tribunal 


October 24, 1931 


to be unfair competition and therefore in violation of 
law. 

Its tendency to arrest progress in both the railroad 
and the manufacturing industries is equally apparent. 
As the Federal Trade Commission said, “The factors 
ordinarily taken into consideration by the officials of 
the railroad who purchase draft gears, before the ad- 
vent of the respondent corporation were, first, quality 
of the product; second, price of the product, and, 
third, salesmanship.” Under competition in which 
these factors were the dominant considerations there 
was necessarily a constant tendency to improve prod- 
ucts and reduce prices. Unquestionably it was prin- 
cipally the use of traffic that enabled the Waugh Com- 
pany to advance within five years in point of sales 
from the seventh to the first place in the draft gear 
business ; and necessarily the more effective the use of 
traffic becomes the more will be reduced the incentives 
to improve products and reduce prices. 

There never was a time when the railroad industry 
could so ill afford as now to reduce the incentives to 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies to improve 
their products and reduce their prices. The railways 
are meeting unprecedented competition from other 
means of transportation. Their traffic is increasing 
much more slowly than formerly. Therefore, it has 
become more essential than ever before for them to 
reduce their operating costs. Their ability to reduce 
these costs depends very largely upon their ability to 
buy improved products at declining prices as a result 
of progress in the railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturing industry. To allow traffic to dominate gen- 
erally in determining their purchases, as the record 
clearly shows it has dominated on many railways 
within the last five years in the purchase of draft gears, 
would be in a comparatively few years to establish 
monopolies from which they would have to buy, and 
to end all incentive for improvement of quality and 
reduction of prices. 


What Will “Big Business” Do ? 


What is “big business” going to do about this de- 
cision? Is it going to persist in using its traffic to 
“induce and compel” the railways to make purchases 
largely in disregard of sound business principles: 
What, in particular, are Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company and their officers going to do about 
a use of their traffic by some of their officers for the 
benefit of another company which a federal tribunal 
has so strongly condemned? Congress could put teeth 
into the law prohibiting unfair competition. Also, 
it could repeal the provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce act giving shippers full power to route their 
traffic. As for the railways, do they want regulation 
applied to their purchases, in addition to all the other 
regulation they have now? 

The trading of purchases for traffic may temporarily 
benefit individual railways; but it is unmitigatedly 
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harmful to the railroad industry as a whole; and the 
present condition of the industry is sufficient to show 
that the problems of the industry are much more im- 
portant to each railway. than its own particular prob- 
lems. Such competitive practices as “reciprocal buy- 
ing” greatly aggravate the problems of the industry 
and make their solution much more difficult. 

The only true reciprocal for the giving of traffic 
by a shipper is the rendering of good service by the 
railway at reasonable rates. The only true reciprocal 
for purchasing by a railway is the furnishing by the 
manufacturer of good goods at a reasonable price. 
There is no true reciprocity whatever between pur- 
chases and traffic; and the sooner this great and grow- 
ing abuse of so-called “reciprocal buying” is stamped 
out the better it will be for both “big business” and the 
railroads. 


Railway Rates, 
Wages and Unemployment 


However confusing it may be in other respects, one 
thing that the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 15 per cent rate advance case has 
made clear and certain is that railway wages must be 
reduced as soon as practicable. The Commission could 
not have made this more inevitable if it had been de- 
ciding a wage case instead of a rate case. 

The drastic retrenchments the railways are continu- 
ing to make to prevent the bankruptcy of many of 
them and the destruction of the credit of the industry 
are most strikingly illustrated by the continuance of 
the decline in the number of their employees. 

In August, the latest month for which statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are available, 
the number of employees was only 1,288,074, or 
226,293 less than in August, 1930, and 471,479 less 
than in August, 1929. In the first eight months of 
1931 the average number of employees was 1,319,170. 
This was 235,383, or 15 per cent, less than in the cor- 
responding part of 1930; 362,082, or 21% per cent, 
less than in 1929; 473,897, or 26.4 per cent, less than 
in 1926; 553,523, or 30 per cent, less than in 1923, 
and 718,829, or 35.3 per cent, less than in 1920. The 
average number of employees in the first eight months 
of 1931 was about 60,000 less than twenty-five years 
before in 1906, the year when effective federal regula- 
tion of railways was begun. 


Wages Highest in History 


The average railway wage per hour in 1931 has 
been about the same as in 1930 when it was 67.8 
cents, or the highest in history, the next highest aver- 
age having been 67.6 cents, which was paid in 1920. 
Total wages paid in the first seven months of 1931 
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were, however, only about $1,296,600,000, a reduction 
of $268,300,000, or 17 per cent, as compared with 
the amount paid in the corresponding part of 1930, 
and of almost $397,000,000, or 23.4 per cent as com- 
pared with the total paid in the first seven months of 
1929. However, the total amount paid employees has 
not declined relatively anywhere near as much as the 
net operating income earned for the owners of rail- 
way securities. The net operating income earned in 
the first seven months of the year was $391,300,000 
less than in 1929, a decline of 57.0 per cent, and was 
also 36 per cent less than the amount which was earned 
in 1930. 


Wage Réductions in 1921 
Brought Increased Employment 


The figures given raise a serious question as to 
whether railway employees as a whole actually have 
benefited by the maintenance of wages during the 
depression. In the last depression the Railroad Labor 
Board made effective on July 1, 1921, an average re- 
duction of about 12 per cent in wages. This was fol- 
lowed immediately by an increase in the number of 
employees, which averaged almost 110,000 more in 
the three months immediately following the reduction 
of wages than during the quarter immediately preced- 
ing their reduction. Wages haye been maintained thus 
far in 1931, and the number of employees has declined 
instead of increasing since the middle of the year, 
while the number working only part time has in- 
creased. 

In the long run, earnings necessarily determine the 
total amount of wages that can be paid. Consequently 
if wages are maintained in a period of constantly and 
greatly declining earnings, the result probably must 
be a greater reduction in the number of employees 
than would otherwise occur. Maintenance of wages 
under such conditions benefits those kept at work at 
the expense of those that it makes it necessary to lay 
off. Furthermore, maintenance of hourly wages 
renders it much more difficult for the railways to 
effect real economies in operation, and thereby forces 
them to make greater retrenchments in maintenance 
than otherwise would be necessary with consequent 
deterioration of the physical properties. 

It is well worthy of consideration whether it would 
not be beneficial for both employers and employees 
for them to agree upon sliding scales of wages, adjust- 
ments to be made in accordance with major changes 
in total earnings. The general welfare is promoted 
when wages normally increase more than the cost of 
living over periods of years. Experience during the 
last two years, however, certainly has made it doubt- 
ful as to whether it is in the interest of wage earners, 
industry or the public to maintain money wages during 
a period of sharply declining prices and earnings, be- 
cause apparently the inevitable effect is to increase un- 
employment. 
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Oil-Electrics Are Effecting Savings In 





application in switching operations and there are 
now sufficient performance data available to de- 
termine, with reasonable accuracy, the extent to which 
it can profitably be applied to this class of service. At 
the present time there are about 125 oil-electric locomo- 
tives in service in the United States representing a total 
of 50,000 horsepower. These include industrial as well 
as railroad locomotives with horsepower ratings ranging 
from 120 to 1,000. All but a few of them are used 
for switching. In the larger units both single and dual 
power plants are employed and more than a third of 
the locomotives, most of which are in service on one 
railroad, are equipped with a storage battery which sup- 
plements and receives charge from the main generator. 
The three most important characteristics of the loco- 
motive are high availability, low fuel cost and its ability 
to exert practically full engine horsepower throughout 
the entire speed range of the locomotive. The latter 
characteristic is made possible by the electric drive and 
it is interesting to note in this connection that reports 
presented recently before the International Railway 


| = oil-electric locomotive has found its principal 


Congress concerning vehicles driven by internal com- 


bustion engines, unanimously agree that when the power 
transmitted exceeds 150 horsepower, electric transmis- 
sion is essential. Other characteristics which make 
the locomotive desirable are no standby losses, good 
working conditions for the crew, increased safety, re- 
duced track maintenance, reduced locomotive attendant 
facilities, ability to negotiate curves of short radius and 
ease of operation. Absence of high-pressure steam and 
good control make for safety, but switchmen are in- 
clined to offer objections because the locomotive is not 
easily distinguished from the cars and does not make 
any sound to announce its starting. To overcome these 
objections, some users have striped the ends with broad 
diagonal bands and attached a gong which rings when 
the locomotive is started from rest. 


Switching Service 


Economic advantages of the 
oil-electric locomotive have 
established a definite place 

for this type of motive 
power in the 
railroad yard 





The distinguishing features of the oil-battery-electric 
locomotive are that for short periods the battery will 
permit high power output, much in excess of the engine 
capacity, and when necessary to run into warehouses, 
the engine can be shut down and the locomotive oper- 
ated from the battery alone. When in electrical terri- 
tory, these locomotives can obtain power from the third 
rail or overhead wire, under which condition, their 
performance characteristics are the same as those of a 
straight electric locomotive. 

The first oil-electric locomotive to be used in this 
country weighed 100 tons and was equipped with a 
300-hp. engine. It was employed in switching and 
transfer service. Its performance was highly satisfac- 
tory, but it did not move some of the longer cuts of 
cars at speeds high enough to satisfy the requirements 
of this particular application. The 300-hp. units have 
been found large enough for many applications but 
larger units are required and this has led to the develop- 
ment of larger oil engines and the use of more than 
one engine on a locomotive. 

The largest oil-electric locomotive built is the two- 
unit, 2,660-hp. locomotive of the Canadian National. 
This locomotive has shown some spectacular perforni- 
ance, particularly in passenger service, but it is un- 
likely that oil-electric motive power will be used exten- 
sively on passenger trains. It has been established for 
switching and may find application in freight service 
in which the train speed is not so high that very great 
horsepower is required. 

Pitted against all of the desirable characteristics of the 
oil-electric locomotive, as outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs, is its relatively high first cost as compared with 
steam power. Probably the best data available for 
measuring the performance of oil-electric locomotives 
are those prepared by the heavy electric traction commit- 
tee of the American Electric Railway Association and 
presented on September 28 at the annual convention of 
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that association, These data as collected are subject to 
variations because, for example, the different railroads 
in making out maintenance cost figures do not all in- 
clude the same list of items, Furthermore, maintenance 
charges against a locomotive in the shop are often 
applied in a rather haphazard manner and may be 
greater or less than they should be. On the other hand 
there are enough locomotives reported on so that such 
differences tend to balance out and averages taken from 
the table represent a reasonably fair picture of what can 
be expected of the oil-electric locomotive. 

A total of 25 oil-electric locomotives were operated 
in switching service during 1930 an average of 14.55 
hours per day, at an average out-of-pocket operating 
cost, including engine-crew wages, fuel,. lubrication, 
maintenance and other supplies and expenses of $2.61 





Operating Statistics of Chicago & North Western 300-Hp. Oil- 
Electric Locomotive No. 1002 












































June, 1931 
Month Year to date 
_— 
Last This Last This 
Expenses year year year year 
Ce IGRI So ees oacan as ccsiemetnos $910 $577 $5,213 $4,649 
BD. sweet ee een meee eg we sae ees 94 83 625 496 
ee ee cee 67 22 282 127 
Other supplies and expenses.... 27 27 218 123 
Total transportation........ 1,098 709 6,338 5,395 
Repairs of motor equipment, Labor 92 104 1,460 866 
Repairs of motor equipment, Ma- 
OME “Shsaxcucceuiace ses eieas 7 119 1,327 1,612 
TE: SOIR. 66: 6:06 ses eeeee 99 223 2,787 2,478 
DEprecigtiON ..cccccccccccccsece 259 259 1,554 1,554 
Total maintenance ......... 358 482 4.341 4,032 
Total operating expenses.... $1,456 $1,191 $10,679 $9,427 
Performance 
Hours scheduled to operate..... 640 688 4,096 3,572 
Hours operated ...ccccscvececes 568 645 3,256 3,191 
Hours not operated account re- 
MONEE © 04.6654 < sie tinre'e0 5 6 05o6:0'.0 72 43 840 381 
Hours not operated account re- 
pairs, per Cent ...cccccccccess 11 6 21 11 
Pitel,. gallons ccosccscccccecses 2,039 2,035 11,782 11,371 
Fuel, price per gallon..........- $.046 $.041 $.053 $.044 
Crank-case oil, gallons.......... 105 35 435 228 
Energy generated, kw.-hr....... 11,928 (est.) 13,545 68,376 67,011 
Averages 
Cost per Hour 
TYANSPOSTEHON 200 ccecccseves $1.933 $1.099 $1.947 $1.691 
PE? Sb a-0:6 se seewerme senses .174 -346 é 777 
TORTOENOD ce ciewinceece cases -456 402 477 .487 
Total operating expenses.... $2.563 $1.847 $3.280 $2.955 
Comparative cost per hour for _ : : 7 
steam service (estimated) .... $5.248 $5.248 $5.248 $5.248 
Saving per hour (estimated) .... $2.685 $3.401 $1.968 $2.293 
Gallons per hour 
a ee eee 3.59 3.16 3.62 3.56 
Crank-Cas® Gil cccccvcccccsevs .185 .054 .134 .071 
Estimated savings—Motor com- : 
pared with steam operation.... $1,525 $2,194 $6,409 $7,319 
an hour. This includes fourteen 300-hp. units and 


eleven 600-hp. units. The figures can be broken down 
to indicate other interesting comparisons. For example, 
among the locomotives considered in the previous cal- 
culations there are five 300-hp. units operated by two- 
man crews; nine 300-hp. units operated by one man; 
and ten 600-hp. units operated by two men. The first 
five were operated an average of 15.86 hours per day 
at an average cost of $2.85 an hour. The second nine 
were operated an average of 12.85 hours per day at an 
average cost of $1.82 an hour. The 600-hp. locomotives 
were operated an average of 15.45 hours a day at an 
average cost of $3.26 an hour. 

Maintenance costs for oil-electric locomotives vary 
considerably for the year, as shown in the A. E. R. A. 
report, ranging from $2,536 to $6,000 for the 300-hp. 
units and from $3,177 to $9,830 for the 600-hp. units. 
The average for the 25 locomotives, some. of which 
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Ingersoll-Rand 300-Hp. Unit Used by the 
Chicago & North Western 


have been in service for several years, is about $4,000 
for the 300-hp. locomotives and $5,000 for the locomo- 
tives of 600 hp. capacity. In practically all cases the 
companies which operated the most locomotives were 
able to show the lowest maintenance costs. 

Information concerning specific applications is in- 
cluded in the following: 


Oil-Electrics on the Chicago & North Western 


The Chicago & North Western now has four locomo- 
tives of the oil-electric type in industrial yard switching 
in the Chicago district. Three of these are of 300 hp. 
each, the first having been in service slightly over five 
years, The fourth locomotive, of 600 aggregate horse- 
power, driven by two 300-hp. oil engines, was placed in 
service in August, 1930, and has, therefore, been in 
service slightly over one year. All of these locomotives 
are in 24-hour service being operated satisfactorily for 
the past year with only one man in the cab. The only 
daily attention which these locomotives receive is the 
supply of fuel oil, lubricants, sand, etc., as needed. 
Every two weeks, each locomotive is sent to the engine- 
house, where a machinist takes about two hours in 
cleaning the fuel-oil filter and attending to minor me- 
chanical details, and an electrician spends two hours 
checking and tightening electrical connections. Once a 
month, each locomotive is taken out of service for eight 
hours for the regular monthly inspectioa, at which time 
the bearings are adjusted, if necessa:, tappets exam- 
ined and all electrical connections an-1 contacts checked. 
Once a year, each locomotive is tzken out of service 
long enough to remove the trucks and electric motors, 
turn the commutators, pull the oil-engine pistons and 
give all parts of the locomotive a thorough inspection 





Westinghouse 400-Hp. Locomotive 
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and such repairs as may be necessary. While the in- 
spection at this time is most thorough, general repairs, 
including the extensive renewal of engine parts and 
accessories, have not been necessary, even in the case 
of the locomotive which is five years old. With the 
improved materials used in main and connecting-rod 
bearings, for example, the wear is in many cases only 
about .002 in. per year. 

The 300-hp. units handle up to 20 loads, accelerating 
rapidly and burning approximately 25 gal. of light fuel 
oil in eight hours. They are favored by enginemen 


Operating Statistics of Chicago & North Western 600-Hp. Oil- 
Electric Locomotive No. 1200 

































































June, 1931 
Year 
; Expenses Month to date 
NY a a dig Wak aN 9% wieiv.ace.¢ 3:0 w9-0ws We vate $397 $3,742 
Maasai e dhciaee ae 4g «oe 5+ 4p bw Eewok 170 1,073 
DN ae irs ide orm we ae owl aw o aie’ 15 116 
Other supplies and expenses..................000. 29 124 
ME IIIS sg cvcdcacese cvs siguiente 611 5,055 
Repairs of motor equipment, labor................ 85 842 
Repairs of motor equipment, material. . 7 362 
PE ON ie wie hens ho6 bes Kanccencmndens 92 1,204 
DEE, SSL GMUeA es or ub vo4c6 Rinse et neenee-s 423 2,538 
SIN, b.6.0 bp tke owen nals csintmawtee 515 3,742 
ET re $1,126 $8,797 
Performance 
Hours scheduled to operate......ccecccccsccccces 440 2,705 
as ou gear ed-eiee 417 2,487 
Hours not operated account repairs.............. 23 218 
Hours not operated account repairs, per cent...... 5 8 
aie ea ce hp veeened bene untae 4,090 24,603 
i ee ces ttsctese ses ccuednenss $.041 $.044 
I es wk ene Hine eee eneeee 20 169 
MONEY SOMOTEOEE, EWR, 2... ccc cece ccc wwcces 
Averages 
Cost per hour 

PIN, oSeio os ete cede cnecocesececenes $1.465 $2.033 

ae aa aie we er'nh Stk’ nal nth tig wk ae 221 -484 

EEE RUdewStCicesbtccreertadcnacewseus 1.014 1.020 

a eee $2.700 $3,537 
Comparative cost per hour for steam service (esti- 

SE LeeeGSETESMs AEDs eeCcecareuKeent senses $5.248 $5.248 
ee a) eee es $2.548 $1.711 
Gallons per hour: 

i Rl a ek ah ales wes chsh acct wi a at gine arate WIC 9.81 9.89 

I CS aac aria hh asia @ a ooh RAG a Sig REO .048 .068 
Estimated savings—motor compared with steam 

Sy NE cian nod nadevad eee dhndbed oeanee $1,063 $4,255 





because of their easy operation and the relative freedom 
from smoke and noise. 

In the table of operating data for one of the 300-hp. 
oil-electric locomotives for the month of June, 1931, a 
comparison is afforded with June of the previous year, 
as well as the cumulative totals for each year. The sub- 
stantial saving in total operating expenses over the pre- 
vious year was largely due to the elimination of the 
second man in the cab, who has been found unneces- 
sary either for the satisfactory operation of the loco- 
motive, or in the interests of safety. 


American Locomotive Company 600-Hp. 


October 24, 1931 


Reference to the performance figures will show that 
this locomotive for a typical month (June) was in prac- 
tically 24-hour service, being held out for repairs only 
six per cent of the time. It burned in that month 2,035 
gal. of fuel oil, or 3.16 gal. per hr., and used 35 gal. of 
crank-case oil. The total operating cost was $1.847 per 
service-hour, which may be compared with an estimated 
cost of $5.248 per service-hour for steam operation. 
With this single unit, therefore, the saving for the 
month of June, as compared with steam service, was 
$2,194 or $7,319 for the year 1931, up to and including 
June. 

The 600-hp. oil-electric switcher No. 1200 on the 
Chicago & North Western will handle 85 loads and 
empties, aggregating 1,950 tons, and burn approximately 
80 gal. of fuel oil in 8 hours. It is used in industrial 
switching and to a limited extent in light transfer servy- 
ice. The statement of the performance of this locomo- 
tive indicates an availability of 95 per cent for June, 
1931, and a total operating cost for that month, of 
$2.700 per hour. This may be compared to $5.248 per 
hour estimated cost for equivalent steam service, or a 
total saving of $1,063 in June, 1931; cumulative for 
1931, $4,255. 


Illinois Central Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


The Illinois Central now has in service six 600-hp. 
oil-electric locomotives, No. 9000 to 9005. These loco- 
motives are used in the downtown business district of 
Chicago for short industrial switching, being in practi- 
cally 24-hour service. They receive daily inspection 
and the provision of necessary supplies, including fuel 
oil, lubricating oil, sand, etc., at an elevated track con- 
veniently located at the South Water street yard. These 
locomotives receive monthly inspection, in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission require- 





Comparative Operating Cost per Service-Hour of Steam and of Oil- 
Electric Locomotives at the Chicago Terminal 
of the Illinois Central 








Oil-electric 

Steam 9000-class 

locomotive locomotive 

I RUNNER UN, ob oc aiasan 0 9 :ciw's odes i¥ kb xvas $1.635 $1.642 
Fuel or power 1.029 336 
NE a Nak eat cess alg nto We CTW Saw ao .104 jake 
Lubricants ......<. .033 -049 
Other supplies 033 -006 
Enginehouse supplies and expenses.............. .658 .031 
OIE I IE EET ee ee 1.469 -576 
Total Cnet GOP GETCCO ROE. 2 cc ccccssccesvces $4.961 $2.64 





ments, at the Twenty-Seventh street enginehouse. They 
receive a more thorough back shop inspection and over- 
hauling annually. 

One of the tables shows the comparative operating 
cost of steam and oil-electric locomotives on a service- 


ocomMoTivi COMPANY 





Unit in Operation on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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hour basis at the Chicago terminal. The crew expense 
is practically the same, as an engineman and fireman 
are used in each case. The fuel cost per service-hour, 
however, is reduced from $1.029 to $.336. Water ex- 
pense is eliminated, the cost of lubricants slightly in- 
creased, enginehouse expense practically eliminated ; 
and maintenance reduced from $1.469 to $.576 per 
service-hour. The total operating cost per service- 
hour is reduced from $4.961 to $2.64, or nearly 50 
per cent. 

In the foregoing discussion of the cost of operation 
of the oil-electric locomotives attention has been con- 
fined to the direct, or out-of-pocket, operating costs in 
the case of the averages derived from the study of 25 
locomotives in the A. E. R. A. report and with the 
addition of depreciation charges on the C. & N. W. 
locomotives. On a similar basis of out-of-pocket oper- 
ating costs averages for a number of roads indicate 
hourly costs of operating steam locomotives running 
about five dollars an hour. Were a detailed study of 
these costs to be made, however, it would be found that 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Progress in the excavation of rock and earth 
and in the handling of all manner of heavy and 
bulky materials employed in the construction and 
maintenance of railway tracks and structures has 
long since served to displace manual labor in such 
operations. The field for further economy in 
such operations lies not in the displacement of 
men, but in the use of the more efficient and effec- 
tive machines that have superseded the railroad 
steam shovel and the primitive steam derrick. 
Special service cars, tractors, spreaders and other 
appliances also have an important place in the pro- 
gram for cutting the costs of handling materials. 











they will vary widely from the average, depending upon 
the character of the steam locomotive performing the 
service. Where relatively large steam switching power 
is employed, the average may be considerably exceeded. 
It may also be considerably exceeded where old locomo- 
tives of relatively light capacity are employed. Many 
of these old locomotives are exceedingly expensive to 
maintain, considering the value of the service which 
they are capable of performing, the cost of mainte- 
nance, when allocated to the hours of service, account- 
ing for fully one half of the total costs. In such specific 
cases hourly costs upwards of six dollars are likely to 
obtain. Many locomotives of this kind are being used 
in industrial switching service. 

Using the averages in each case, it is evident that 
there is a difference in out-of-pocket operating costs 
per hour of locomotive service of approximately two 
dollars in favor of the oil-electric locomotives operated 
with two-men crews and of nearly three dollars when 
operated with one-man crews. Considering the varia- 
tions in steam locomotive conditions, which must be 
taken into account in making comparisons in specific 
cases, it may be conservatively stated that differences 
in hourly operating costs in favor of the oil-electric 
locomotive will range from two dollars to four dollars 
an hour. Depending upon whether conditions permit 
utilization for a single eight-hour trick or for three 
tricks a day, the oil-electric locomotive may be expected 
to effect an annual reduction in out-of-pocket costs 
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varying from $5,000 to $30,000 a year. From this dif 
ference must be paid interest and depreciation on the 
investment involved in the installation of new motive 
power. Where the best conditions for economy of steam 
service prevail the operating economies of the oil-elec 
tric locomotives may not be sufficient to justify the 
necessary investment to replace this service. At what 
point within the wide range of conditions represented 
by the above figures the margin of profit above th: 
carrying charges provides a sound basis for investment 
will depend upon the extent to which the high availa- 
bility of the oil-electric locomotives may be utilized 
Where the more expensive steam locomotive servic« 
prevails, the low operating cost of the oil-electric loco 
motive provides the opportunity for an exceedingly at 
tractive investment even though conditions permit of 
their utilization for an average of considerably less than 
a full three-trick service. 


Reduced Barge Rates 
On Cotton Suspended 


WasuHrncTon, D. C. 

LTHOUGH General Ashburn’s Inland Waterways 
A Corporation is not used to having its rates reg 

ulated, a way has been found to introduce the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s practice of suspend- 
ing rates into its affairs in an. extreme instance—one 
sufficiently extreme to interest the President of the 
United States. 

Announcement was made by the War Department on 
October 17 that Acting Secretary of War Payne had 
suspended pending further hearing a sharp reduction 
in barge rates on cotton, described as “certain rates 
from Caruthersville, Memphis and Helena to New Or- 
leans in barge load lots,’ promulgated by the traffic 
manager of the corporation on October 6 after having 
been approved by the chairman. It is understood that 
the certain rates referred to include the rate of $1 per 
bale, the equivalent of 20 cents per 100 pounds, from 
Memphis to New Orleans, which was the subject of a 
conference between a number of southern and south- 
western railroad men and Chairman Brainerd and other 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 13 and which is also reported to have been 
the cause of a visit paid to President Hoover on the 
following day at the White House by L. W. Baldwin, 
president of the Missouri Pacific, and H. C. Couch, 
president of the Louisiana & Arkansas. At the con- 
ference with Chairman Brainerd the railroad men de 
scribed this rate as “unjust” and “destructive”, not only 
to railroads but to small cotton dealers and markets, be- 
cause of the minimum of 2,000 bales on which it was 
predicated, but it is understood that the commission 
representatives saw nothing that could be done about it, 
since the commission has no jurisdiction over the port 
to-port rates of the barge line. When the railroad men 
said they had already taken the matter up with General 
T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, it was pointed out to them that 
only the President and the War Department had any 
control over the corporation. The railroad men also 
indicated that they might be able to meet the $1 a bale 
rate if permitted to make rates for trainload lots but 
the commission has always frowned on such suggestions 


(Continued on page 628) 





Hearings on Railroad Practices 


Seventeen railroads appeared at Pittsburgh sessions extending over ten 
days—Buffalo hearings opened October 20 


mony during the 10 days of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 

hearings in connection with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation of terminal services 
of Class I railroads—Part 2 of the general Ex Parte 
104 inquiry into railway practices affecting operating 
revenues and expenses. Adjournment to October 20 at 
Buffalo, N. Y., came at the close of the October 17 
session. Examiner C. W. Bardwell presided at Buf- 
falo; he had been sitting with Director W. P. Bartel of 
the I. C. C. bureau of service since the opening of the 
hearings at Boston, Mass., on September 15. Testi- 
mony of witnesses for the first 10 roads responding at 
Pittsburgh was reported in the two previous issues of 
the Railway Age. Other respondents heard in that city 
were: the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Union, the Lake 
Terminal, the Newburgh & South Shore, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Erie. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


The first Bessemer & Lake Erie witness—F., I. Sny- 
der, vice-president and general manager—made an open- 
ing statement listing the several short-line railroads and 
industrial common carriers with which the B. & L. E. 
interchanges traffic. The B. & L. E., Mr. Snyder said, 
has no direct connection with any plant to which it 
makes an allowance; it does, however, make a spotting 
allowance, based on actual cost but not to exceed $1.04 
per car, to the Erie City Iron Works, which it reaches 
by absorbing switching charges of the New York Cen- 
tral. Four plants of the iron and steel industry on the 
B. & L. E. perform their own spotting without allow- 
ances. With one exception, Mr. Snyder said these plants 
have not requested allowances. One did, however, make 
such application about a year ago and later withdrew 
the request ; the reason for the withdrawal Mr. Snyder 
did not know. The experience of this witness was that, 
because of the volume involved, the spotting cost per 
car is less at larger industries. 

E. Campbell, general freight agent, followed Mr. 
Snyder and presented rate and tariff testimony. The 
B. & L. E., Mr. Campbell revealed, absorbs connecting 
line switching charges, not primarily to influence traf- 
fic routing, but to afford to patrons the range of service 
to which they are entitled. Stations on the Union Rail- 
road, this witness explained, are listed as stations on the 
B. & L. E. line, the listing being prefixed with a refer- 
ence to a note explaining the absorption arrangements 
with the Union. The B. & L. E. reaches points on the 
East Erie Commercial, the charges of which it absorbs, 
by absorbing also the switching charges of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central or the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. The McKeesport Connecting and the 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKee’s Rocks it reaches by 
absorbing, in each instance, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
switching charges. The Western Allegheny and the 
Unity Railways Company join in B. & L. E. tariffs 
and receive proportions of through rates. 

Charles S. Belsterling, representing the subsidiary 
railroads of the United States Steel Corporation, acted 
as counsel for the B. & L. E. and also directed subse- 


S mony din respondent carriers presented testi- 
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quent presentations on behalf of the Union Railroad, 
the Lake Terminal and the Newburgh & South Shore. 
The Union, serving in the main the Homestead Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, publishes switching 
charges ranging from 15 to 28 cents a ton which are ab- 
sorbed by its trunk-line connections. The Lake Ter- 
minal publishes a switching charge of 13 cents a ton 
which is absorbed by connecting line-haul carriers; this 
road derives the bulk of its traffic from plants of the 
National Tube Company. While the principal shipper 
on the Newburgh & South Shore is the American Steel 
& Wire Company, it developed that this road also serves 
54 plants which have no relationship whatever with the 
United States Steel Corporation or any of its sub- 
sidiaries. Newburgh & South Shore charges of 15 and 
16 cents a ton are absorbed by its trunk line connections. 


Pennsylvania 


The presentation of the Pennsylvania, to include also 
the Long Island, opened late in the season of October 
13. G. Orcutt, assistant general solicitor, stated that it 
was his plan to present system witnesses who would 
offer general operating, demurrage, per diem and traffic 
testimony. To supplement this general testimony he 
had available other witnesses qualified to testify in detail 
as to any specific operation or territory. J. R. Downes, 
chief of freight transportation, was the first of the sys- 
tem witnesses ; his jurisdiction extends also to the Long 
Island. Mr. Downes first read a brief statement de- 
fining the extent of the P. R. R. lines and then identified 
an exhibit embracing a classification of short-line and 
industrial railroads and private industrial tracks served 
by the Pennsylvania. In compiling this exhibit the 
Pennsylvania followed the general rule of considering 
two or more tracks to be a system. 

In opening the cross-examination I. C. C. Attorney A. 
G. Hagerty asked Mr. Downes what considerations de- 
termined the granting of an allowance to an industry 
for performing its own spotting. The witness’ reply 
was that allowances are a matter of economy and mu- 
tual convenience. The operating officer, he later told 
Director Bartel, considers an allowance on the basis of 
whether or not it will aid him in keeping down the costs 
in his department. 

Mr. Downes was followed by E. T. Kennan, super- 
intendent of car service, who appeared as the system 
witness on per diem. Mr. Kennan outlined the history 
of present per diem rules and charges, covering also the 
rules governing the granting of per diem reclaims to 
switching carriers. Most of his cross-examination re- 
lated to a per diem arrangement which the Pennsylvania 
has with the Norfolk & Western in connection with 
cars of coal concentrated at lake ports prior to the open- 
ing of lake navigation. Under the plan, if the coal is 
held in other than P. R. R. cars, the Pennsylvania pays 
the regular per diem to the car owner and receives back 
50 per cent of these payments through its reclaim on 
the N. & W. Mr. Kennan told Director Bartel that 
this is no violation of per diem rules—it is merely an 
agreement to cover per diem on cars held for the ac- 
count of both the P. R. R. and the N. & W. 
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The foregoing plan, the witness explained, is of long 
standing, and when it was started most of the lake cargo 
coal, which is involved, came from points on the 
N. & W. Asked by Director Bartel if the L. & N. 
wouldn’t like to have such an arrangement also, Mr. 
Kennan replied that, on the contrary, the L. & N. and 
the C. & O. refused to participate. Then, the director 
suggested, it is a case of the N. & W. helping out the 
P. Rk. R., but the witness said he had never seen it in that 
light alone. In response to Mr. Orcutt he added that 
it is merely an agreement between railroads which 
doesn’t affect shippers or car owners in any way. 

General demurrage testimony was presented by H. S. 
Bevan, special agent, accounting department. Mr. 
Bevan’s testimony was largely a discussion with Di- 
rector Bartel of demurrage rules, their technical appli- 
cation and the meaning of certain terms in the demur- 
rage tariffs. 

Mr. Downes was recalled at the opening of the Octo- 
ber 14 session for some general questions from Attorney 
Hagerty on terminal switching and spotting services. 
The witness said that the physical situation in each par- 
ticular territory determines the cost of these services. 
In general, he explained, all types of switching moves 
are relative—service at industries might be more costly 
in one place and team track services more expensive at 
another. The number of cars to be delivered at a par- 
ticular spot is quite a controlling factor, he added. 


Colloquy Between Burchmore and Director Bartel 


Following this testimony of Mr. Downes there came 
a conference between P. R. R. and I. C. C. counsel for the 
purpose of determining the order of subsequent Penn- 
sylvania evidence. It developed that the Pennsylvania 
planned to make a complete presentation at Pittsburgh 
since the carriers were permitted to elect the point at 
which they would respond. But J. S. Burchmore, rep- 
resenting the National Industrial Traffic League, ob- 
jected to this, saying the procedure outlined was unfair 
to Chicago shippers who might have expected that facts 
as to the Chicago situation would develop in that city. 
This remark precipitated an off-the-record interchange 
between Mr. Burchmore and Director Bartel, prompt- 
ing the latter to ask, on the record, “Do you think this 
hearing is being conducted unfairly?” 

“Legally I think it is most unfair to conduct a hear- 
ing without having the issues clearly defined,” said Mr. 
Burchmore. 

“The issue is clearly defined in the commission’s order 
of investigation,” was the director’s reply which con- 
cluded the discussion. 


Services at Iron and Steel Plants 


F. J. Perry, trainmaster of the Erie and Ashtabula 
division, was the next Pennsylvania witness. Mr. 
Perry was first led through brief descriptions of spot- 
ting services performed at several plants within his 
territory. In the course of such testimony he men- 
tioned a Youngstown plant of the Republic Steel Corp- 
oration at which the Pennsylvania performs spotting 
services for all carriers under a pooled power plan; 
Director Bartel questioned the witness at length on this 
situation. It developed that all carriers serving this 
plant leave cars on designated inbound tracks from 
which point P. R. R. locomotives assigned to the plant do 
the spotting. Cars are moved from these inbound 
tracks, the witness said, only on orders from the yard- 
masters in the employ of the plant; such orders, how- 
ever, are not necessarily written. Little drilling of cars 
on the inbound track is required to execute these spot- 
ting orders, Mr. Perry said. 
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In the foregoing connection, C. H. Burgess, repre- 
senting the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, 
brought out that all cars are brought down and placed 
on the inbound tracks without specific orders from the 
plant ; also, that conductors know generally the spotting 
locations for the different commodities. At the par- 
ticular plant under discussion, the witness also agreed 
with Mr. Burgess, the conductors would proceed with 
spotting operations unless spotting locations were occu- 
pied by other cars; at other plants, Mr. Perry added, 
no spotting move is made until an order is received from 
the plant yardmaster. 

Director Bartel next directed Mr. Perry’s attention to 
a plant of the National Malleable & Steel Castings Com- 
pany at Sharon, Pa., where a spotting allowance of 
$1.67 per car is granted. The witness conceded to the 
director that this plant uses small locomotives and track 
and clearance changes would have to be effected before 
the Pennsylvania could do the spotting. He told Mr. 
Orcutt, however, that when the allowance in question 
was granted the Pennsylvania could have done the spot- 
ting as the National has made track changes for its 
own convenience since receiving the allowance; also, he 
agreed, the size of the switching locomotives assigned 
to the territory has changed materially and added that 
it would be possible to spot in the National plant if the 
P. R. R. elected to assign one of its Class A switchers to 
the work. 

Returning again to the stand, Mr. Downes testified 
that he knows of no specific instance on the Pennsyl- 
vania where P. R. R. conductors, assigned to a plant, 
spot cars only on written orders from a yardmaster in 
the employ of the plant. Director Bartel in this con- 
nection called Mr. Downes’ attention to the previous 
testimony of J. L. O’Toole, assistant to general man- 
ager, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Mr. O’Toole’s testi- 
mony, as the director recalled it, was that railroad 
switching crews assigned exclusively to plants were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the plant yardmaster. He then 
asked Mr. Downes if the practice were different on the 
Pennsylvania. The reply was that as a general rule 
Pennsylvania crews are subject only to P. R. R. super- 
visory officers; occasionally, he conceded, as a matter 
of convenience a plant yardmaster might deal with a 
conductor but in the majority of cases the conductor 
gets his instructions from the P. R. R. yardmaster or 
trainmaster in charge of the switching district. 

Mr. Downes was followed by a number of Pennsyl- 
vania trainmasters, each of whom presented testimony 
with reference to his particular territory similar to that 
presented by Mr. Perry with respect to the Erie and 
Ashtabula division. In the course of this operating testi- 
mony Mr. Orcutt read into the record the 1929, 1930 
and 1931 costs per car of spotting services at two plants, 
one of which is switched by the Pennsylvania and the 
other by the P. & L. E. under pooled power plans. At 
the plant switched by the P. R. R. the 1929 costs per 
car ranged irom a low of $2.54 in July to a high of 
$5.14 in June; in 1930 the high was February, $4.85, 
and the low September, $2.37. With the exception of 
the February figure of $4.33 which is the 1931 low thus 
far, the figures for the first seven months of this year 
are above those of the previous two. The 1931 high is 
March with an average cost per car of $6.61. Figures 
on the plant switched by the P. & L. E. ranged, in 1930, 
from $1.38 to $2.40 per car, and in the first seven 
months of this year from $1.68 to $3.14. 


Perishables at Philadelphia 


C. N. Allen, agent at the Pennsylvania’s Philadelphia 
produce terminal, testified briefly with reference to serv- 
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ices performed at these facilities. The Pennsylvania 
practice in unloading and sorting perishables for auc- 
tion without charge in that city is similar to that of the 
B. & O. as described in the report of that road’s pre- 
sentation appearing in the Railway Age of October 17. 
H. P. Hannum, supervisor of exports, explained the 
P. R. R. services at the Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal; this joint facility was also described in detail by 
B. & O. witnesses and thus Mr. Hannum was subjected 
to no cross-examination. 

After Mr. Hannum’s appearance, Attorney Hagerty 
stated that he could see no need of continuing the P. 
R. R. operating testimony further by calling additional 
trainmasters; he felt, and Mr. Orcutt agreed, that the 
record already contained as complete a picture of typi- 
cal spotting services on the Pennsylvania as it was pos- 
sible to obtain. Accordingly it was agreed to proceed 
with the Pennsylvania’s traffic testimony. 

Mr. Burchmore, while not objecting specifically to 
the foregoing, nevertheless served notice that he would 
take the position that the present hearing’s examination 
into spotting services has been “extremely superficial.” 
I. C. C. Attorney R. A. Gwynn’s retort to this was that 
he was unaware that any evidence offered by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League had been rejected. 
What then, asked Mr. Gwynn, is the basis of its coun- 
sel’s objection unless the N. I. T. League is endeavor- 
ing to dictate to the commission as to how it should 
conduct this investigation. Whereupon Attorney Hag- 
erty suggested that if Mr. Burchmore felt that the re- 
spondent carriers had not made a complete presenta- 
tion, Mr. Burchmore himself should perhaps be called 
as a witness. Adjournment for the day brought this 
interchange to an end. 


P. R. R. Traffic Testimony 


W. C. Glynn, assistant to the general traffic manager, 
was the Pennsylvania’s system traffic witness ; his testi- 
mony was supplemented by that of J. T. Johnston, 
freight traffic manager at Chicago. Mr. Glynn first 
filed exhibits listing all Pennsylvania and Long Island 
tariffs covering terminal and accessorial services. Since 
the New York terminal situation is excluded from the 
present hearings, there was no testimony relating specifi- 
cally to the Long Island. 

The Pennsylvania, it developed, publishes charges for 
the loading and unloading of carload freight at several 
cities on its lines but it performs this service at Philadel- 
phia without extra charge. This exception, Mr. Glynn 
later explained, is due to the fact that loading and un- 
loading is done at Philadephia pier stations for the con- 
venience of the railroad; thus it became necessary to 
place other Philadelphia stations on a parity with these 
pier stations. 


Evolution of an Allowance 


In response to questions from Attorney Hagerty, Mr. 
Glynn took a case with which he was familiar and out- 
lined the process whereby a plant gets an allowance. The 
plant selected had been performing its own spotting 
without an allowance but in 1926 it asked for the allow- 
ance and called attention to other plants which were re- 
ceiving them, The reply of the Pennsylvania was an 
offer to do the spotting but it developed that the plant’s 
tracks were not in shape for P. R. R. power. The plant 
then adjusted the tracks and the Pennsylvania per- 
formed the spotting for from six to nine months. The 
operation ws determined to be a costly one and was re- 
ported to the terminal allowance committee of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association for the purpose of having a 
study made to fix the amount of an allowance. A 10- 
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day cost study was made on the basis of current and 
1916 costs. (The 1916 costs are still used in the for- 
mula for determining allowances.) On the basis of 
1916 costs an allowance of $1.28 a car was developed: 
this was offered to the plant, which at first held out for 
an allowance based on current costs. The P. R. R., 
because allowances at other plants were on the 1916 
basis, insisted that this basis be accepted or it would ex- 
ercise its right to perform the spotting. The plant fi- 
nally accepted the $1.28 per car allowance. In this lat- 
ter connection Mr. Glynn agreed with Mr. Hagerty that 
competition, in so far as it relates to keeping all plants 
on the same basis, is a factor in fixing all new allow- 
ances on the 1916 basis. He also agreed with Director 
Bartel that rail competition is to an extent a factor in 
granting allowances—if its competitors did not make al- 
lowances the Pennsylvania would not. 

Later in discussing allowances to plants reached 
through the absorption of connecting line switching 
charges, Mr. Glynn said that these “overhead allowances” 
are really made for competitive reasons; as long as 
the switching line refuses to make the allowance the line- 
haul carrier must pay it if it desires to reach the plant 
involved. If it were not for the competition, he added, 
the Pennsylvania line-haul rates would carry the goods 
into such plants with only the necessity of absorbing 
the switching line’s charges. In response to Mr. Burch- 
more, Mr. Glynn stated that he thought the railroads 
had made good bargains with industries which receive 
spotting allowances. 

Attorney Gwynn questioned Mr. Glynn at length with 
reference to the prerequisities to the granting of allow- 
ances. The witness insisted that in all instances within 
his experience the Pennsylvania has stood upon its 
rights and required in such cases both that it be physi- 
cally able to perform the spotting involved and that it 
be permitted to enter the applicant’s plant. Attorney 
Gwynn then asked if some plants were doing their own 
spotting before they received allowances. Mr. Glynn 
replied in the affirmative but would not concede that this 
fact necessarily meant that the railroad had been ex- 
cluded. He was next asked if the ability of an old 
switcher to enter a plant would satisfy today’s require- 
ment, i. e., Attorney Gwynn wanted to know if plants 
applying for allowances at this time would be held to 
different standards as to the physical possibility of the 
carrier’s performing the spotting than were those to 
which allowances were granted in the days of smaller 
switching locomotives. Prompted by Mr. Orcutt, Mr. 
Glynn agreed that a carrier cannot lessen its obligations 
by acquiring larger locomotives. Is it the general poli- 
cy, Attorney Gwynn asked later, not to grant allow- 
ances to any plants but those of the iron and steel in- 
dustry? The general policy, said Mr. Glynn, is to 
stand upon the railroad’s rights and perform the serv- 
ices ; allowances are granted to other than iron and steel 
plants where conditions warrant, he added. The grant- 
ing of the allowance, the witness continued, is a subse- 
quent consideration after an offer to perform the serv- 
ice is made; economy and competition are among the 
factors entering this subsequent decision. 

Mr. Johnston, who followed Mr. Glynn, presented 
brief testimony with reference to tariffs covering ter- 
minal services on the Pennsylvania, Lines West of 
Pittsburgh. He, in turn, was followed by E. Hart. 
deputy comptroller, who was questioned by Attorney 
Hagerty with reference to the handling in the accounts 
of absorptions and allowance payments. Mr. Hart 
thought the total of these for a given year could be read- 
ily obtained and Mr. Orcutt agreed to furnish any 
such information which might be required of other 
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roads by Director Bartel, who has been reserving deci- 
sion since the New York hearing on Attorney Hagerty’s 
request for these figures. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie and Erie 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Erie were the 
last roads to be heard at Pittsburgh. Each presented 
operating and traffic witnesses but of these only the 
Erie operating witness—W. White, assistant general 
manager, Western district—was subjected to any ex- 
tended cross-examination. Questioning of Mr. White 
related mainly to services performed by the Erie at 
plants in the Youngstown district, where it performs 
spotting services under a pooled power plan. Erie 
crews in these cases, Mr. White said, do not work under 
the direction of plant yardmasters. The latter simply 
tell the conductors where cars are to be placed, he ex- 
plained; they are analogous to yard clerks at railroad 
classification yards. The Erie, M. B. Pierce, assistant 
general counsel, announced, will present further testi- 
mony at the Chicago hearings; it also appeared at the 
New York sessions, its presentation there being re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 3. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna 


The hearings at Buffalo, originally scheduled for four 
days, lasted less than one. The Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna was the first road to appear, its witness being 
A. M. Darlow, vice-president and general manager, and 
E. M. Meagher, general freight agent. Mr. Darlow first 
read a statement describing the B. & S. lines and out- 
lining the terminal services which the road performs. 
The Buffalo & Susquehanna, this statement revealed, 
serves no industry which performs its own spotting and 
thus no B. & S. industry receives an allowance. In 
addition to its trunk line connections this road inter- 
changes traffic with two short line railroads—the 
Coudersport & Port Allegany and the New York & 
Pennsylvania. It does not, however, have any direct 
connection with any industrial or plant facility railroad ; 
it reaches industries on the South Buffalo through con- 
necting trunk lines. 

Mr. Meagher testified that the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna follows the usual practice of absorbing connect- 
ing line switching charges at common points; it follows 
the standard reconsignment and reweighing rules and 
publishes ferry car tariffs stipulating a 6,000-lb. min- 
imum. Switching charges are not, however, absorbed 
on non-competitive traffic, Mr. Meagher told Attorney 
Hagerty. This witness stated that the principal traffic 
interchanged with the Coudersport & Port Allegany is 
products and raw materials of tanneries; the New York 
& Pennsylvania, serving an agricultural section, origi- 
nates dairy products traffic. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


W. H. Francis, general freight agent, was the first 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh witness ; he opened with 
a general statement citing all B. R. & P. tariffs relating 
to terminal services. Among these was a reference to 
an allowance for elevation and storage of ex-lake grain 
at Buffalo which had previously been mentioned by 
witnesses for other roads. Mr. Francis’ statement ex- 
plained that rates published from Buffalo on ex-lake 
grain include a charge of not exceeding one cent per 
bushel, made by the Buffalo elevators against the grain 
for elevation and transfer from lake vessels to cars 
and five days’ storage. This charge is retained wholly 
by the elevator companies as compensation for services 
performed. 
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Mr. Francis listed seven plant facility railroads which 
receive allowances from the B. R. & P. for performing 
their own spotting. Two of these allowances are in 
cents per ton; the remaining five range from 71 cents 
to $1.40 per loaded car. The B. R. & P. also absorbs 
the switching charges of the Pittsburgh, Allegheny & 
McKee’s Rocks and the South Buffalo in reaching in- 
dustries on those lines. Likewise reciprocal switching 
charges of other lines are absorbed by the B. R. & P. 
at common points. No distinction is made in this latter 
connection between competitive and non-competitive 
traffic. 


Would Confine Allowances to Stee! Plants 


Attorney Hagerty, in cross-examining Mr. Francis, 
directed the attention of the witness to each allowance 
and asked the reason for the original payment to the 
industry. The witness explained the cost studies on 
which the allowances are based but the practice of the 
B. R. & P., he said, was to follow the other lines; in 
other words it “made the competitive allowance” as 
Mr. Francis termed it in one of his answers. This 
witness later said that allowances which the steel in- 
dustries receive are the outgrowth of cases before the 
I.C.C. in which carriers were required to remove dis- 
criminations. Generally, he added, the carriers elected 
to remove the discriminations found by extending al- 
lowances to other steel plants which were performing 
spotting services. It was Mr. Francis’ opinion that the 
railroads would not want to extend the allowances to 
plants other than those of the iron and steel industry. 
With respect to other industries, he explained, the car- 
riers can conveniently do thé spotting, but steel plants, 
he held, are in a different class. 

Mr. Francis, who appeared intermittently on the stand 
throughout the B. R. & P. presentation, was later cross- 
examined along similar lines by Attorney Gwynn. The 
witness was unable to say whether or not plants now 
receiving allowances would permit carrier power to 
enter if the B. R. & P. stood upon its rights to perform 
the spotting itself. In other words, Attorney Gwynn 
asked, is there in fact any economy involved in the 
granting of allowances—if the carrier insisted upon 
doing the work would the steel plants find it more 
convenient to accept delivery on a designated track and 
to perform their own spotting without an allowance? 
The witness insisted that the allowance was an economy 
if compared with the cost to the railroad of doing the 
work; he was not informed as to whether the plants 
involved would permit carrier power to enter. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Francis was here taken up 
by Charles L. Groom, of counsel for the Conemaugh & 
Black Lick. Mr. Groom selected a plant outside the 
iron and steel industry which now performs its own 
spotting without an allowance and assumed that this 
plant might demand that either the B. R. & P. do the 
spotting or grant it an allowance. In such an event, 
Mr. Groom asked, would not the allowance be granted if 
it were determined to be the more economical means 
of effecting the spotting? The witness would not, 
however, concede that such a set of circumstances would 
necessarily influence the B. R. & P. to depart from its 
general practice of confining allowances to steel plants. 
W. F. Strang, general counsel, in this connection con- 
ceded that if any obligation rests upon the B. R. & P. 
it would of course select the most economical means of 
discharging such obligation. 

G. W. Bennett, ‘transportation assistant, was the 
B. R. & P. operating witness, although E. F. Ryan, 
terminal superintendent at Buffalo, was called to answer 
a few specific questions of I.C.C. counsel. Mr. Ben- 
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nett’s opening statement was a brief description of 
B. R. & P. switching services in connection with traffic 
interchanged with short lines, industrial common carriers 
and plant facility railroads and of the spotting services 
performed by the railroad at industries. having systems 
of plant tracks. 

Mr. Ryan answered Attorney Hagerty’s first question, 
relating to services at a Buffalo plant of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, which receives an allowance of 90 
cents per loaded car for performing its own spotting. 
Mr. Ryan stated that large eight-wheel switchers can 
not enter this plant; he would not agree, however, that 
any physical condition at the plant excludes B. R. & P. 
power since the railroad has smaller switchers which 
could serve the plant. He did say that B. R. & P. 
locomotives, if required to do the spotting, would inter- 
fere with the intraplant switching, and that the latter 
would delay the B. R. & P. locomotives. It was Mr. 
Ryan’s opinion that it was more economical for the rail- 
road to grant the allowance. If it were his own busi-. 
ness he “would be glad, mighty glad, to give the Repub- 
lic the 90 cents a car” to be relieved of the spotting 
work, 

Mr. Bennett explained the contractual arrangements 
with the B. & O. whereby the B. R. & P. reaches indus- 
tries in Pittsburgh. Trackage agreements and other 
contracts permit B. R. & P. trains to operate between 
Butler, Pa., and Glenwood yard, the B. & O. break- 
up yard at Pittsburgh. Switching of B. R. & P. traffic 
from Glenwood yard to Pittsburgh industries is per- 
formed by B. & O. power under contract rates. No 
B. R. & P. locomotives, Mr. Bennett later stated, are 
assigned exclusively to switching work at any plant; 
all spotting services performed involve distribution from 
train yards by yard locomotives. 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 


The presentation of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern, the last road to appear at Buffalo, consumed 
only about a half-hour ; its witnesses were F. H. Wells, 
general freight agent, and J. D. Beaver, general super- 
intendent. Mr. Wells stated that the P.S. & N. serves 
no large industrial centers nor does it have interchange 
with switching or industrial lines. Reciprocal switch- 
ing charges of the Erie are absorbed at Hornell and 
Friendship, N. Y., and those of the Pennsylvania at 
Olean, N. Y. With the exception of work done by its 
yard locomotives at St. Mary’s, Pa., all switching on the 
P. S. & N. is performed by road crews. Mr. Beaver’s 
testimony related to spotting services performed and 
engine hour costs. Neither of these P. S. & N. wit- 
nesses was subjected to any extended cross-examination. 
At the close of their testimony Examiner Bardwell 
adjourned the hearing to resume at Detroit, Mich., on 
October 26. 


PorcELAIN INSULATORS recently ordered by the Pennsylvania 
for the extension of its electric track improvement from Wil- 
mington, Del., southward, aggregate 82 carloads, or about 1,200 
tons. These insulators, some of which are made at the West- 
inghouse shops in Derry, Pa., are made to withstand 132,000 
volts. 


Tue Itt1nots CENTRAL and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
will reduce the time from Chicago to west coast points in 
Florida from three to four hours on December 15, when sleep- 
ing cars will be operated over the Perry cut-off of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, instead of running through Jacksonville as 
at present. 
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Reduced Barge Rates 
On Cotton Suspended 


(Continued from page 623) 


in the past. The rail rate on cotton from Memphis to 
New Orleans is 75 cents per 100 pounds with carrier’s 
privilege of compression in transit, and 60 cents on 
compressed cotton. 

The suspension was not ordered for any such time as 
seven months, the statutory period allowed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in which to ascertain 
whether a new railroad rate is fit to become effective, 
but it was announced that arrangements are being made 
for a prompt hearing and that “it is the desire of the 
Acting Secretary of War that a decision should be ren- 
dered in time to be effective on this year’s movement 
of cotton.” 

However, the fact that the rate was suspended at all 
represents a new experience for the barge line, which 
in many ways is a law unto itself, even in matters of 
arithmetic. 

What happened between Tuesday and Saturday has 
not been made a subject of detailed official announce- 
ment, beyond the fact that the two railroad executives 
were at the White House, but queries by New Orleans 
and other newspaper men finally elicited a statement 
about noon Saturday based on information furnished 
by General Ashburn. The Acting Secretary of War 
was out of town on Saturday and it is understood that 
the suspension was ordered on Friday. The statement 
referred to a hearing at Chicago at which were present 
many prominent railroad men, the chairman, his assist- 
ants and legal advisor, and that “it was understood at 
this time that the decision announced by the chairman 
was unsatisfactory to these railroad men and that they 
would protest.” It was also stated that “this viewpoint 
of the railroads was laid before the Acting Secretary of 
War by the chairman of the board”, after he had an- 
nounced his decision, “with a statement that probably 
there would be many protests against the rates.” The 
statement continued : 

The protests of the railroad representatives were based on 
the ground that the proposed reduction in rates would mean 
serious loss of revenue to all cotton-carrying roads in the 
South, both East and West of the Mississippi, not only to 
New Orleans, but to New England, the Southeast and the 
Carolinas, and would aggregate certainly several million dol- 
lars, and might lead to the disruption of established methods 
of marketing cotton which they felt would have a serious 
effect on the interior cities and towns of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

After considering the above contentions, and carefully going 
into the reasons advanced by the chairman for the promulga- 
tion of these rates, the Acting Secretary of War decided to 
follow as nearly as feasible the practice of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and suspend the rates until a hearing 
of all parties concerned could be held on the ground. Of 
course definite commitments which have been made by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation with its patrons prior to the 
suspension, and after the promulgation of the rate, will be 
carried out, but no new commitments will be made during 
the suspension. Arrangements are being made for a prompt 
hearing, and it is the desire of the Acting Secretary of War 
that a decision should be rendered in time to be effective on 
this year’s movement of cotton. 

The rate of $1 a bale is considerably less than the 
rate which would be produced by the usual 20 per cent 
differential under all-rail rates but the railroad men 
told Chairman Brainerd that as they understood the 
barge line’s argument it was that it was desirous of 
meeting the competition of railroads that had reduced 


(Continued on page 633) 
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An Air View of the New Rail-to-Keel Terminal Just Before Its Completion 


Modern Rail-to-Keel Terminal Built at 


PLERLELERTVIEES 


New York Harbor 


New development, including two piers and over 11-2 million square 
feet of warehouse and cold storage space, added to 
Pennsylvania’s water front facilities 


HE Pennsylvania railroad, in conjunction with the 

Pennsylvania Dock and Warehouse Company, has 

completed at Jersey City, N. J., in the New York 
harbor, what is said to be the largest, most modern, 
and, in many respects, the most unusual water- 
front freight terminal in the country, combining under 
continuous cover approximately 2,371,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area in piers, warehouses, and a cold storage plant, 
for the handling of every class of local, domestic and 
export freight and produce. The new terminal, which 
cost in the neighborhood of $17,000,000, consists es- 
sentially of two modern, double-deck steamship piers, 
served by railroad tracks. directly connected to a three- 
unit, eight-story warehouse, which is also served by 
tracks. One of the warehouse units. with 280,000 sq. 
ft. of storage space, is used almost exclusively for cold 
storage purposes, while in the other two units, 1,335,000 
sq. ft. of floor space is provided for general storage, 
manufacturing, assembly and display purposes. In 
addition, about 65,000 sq. ft. of floor area in the three 
units is set aside for offices and stores. 


Terminal Has Favorable Location 


The new terminal, which is called the Pennsylvania 
Rail-to-Keel terminal, covers about 8% acres directly 
on the North River front, adjacent to the north side of 
the Pennsylvania’s Exchange Place ferry and rail ter- 
minal, and directly across the river from lower New 
York. To secure this site necessitated the removal of 
a large number of old facilities, including two ferry 
slips, three transfer bridges and four piers, and the 
rebuilding of certain of these facilities on a new site 
further north. In addition, it was necessary to remove 
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or rearrange approximately 514 miles of tracks, and to 
set the waterfront bulkhead back about 200 ft. in order 
to provide for longer piers. 

In the new construction work, which was started in 
July, 1929, the Pennsylvania built the two new piers, 
while the warehouse and cold storage units were built 
by the Pennsylvania Dock and Warehouse Company 
on land leased from the railroad. The three ware- 
house units, which have a continuous frontage of 970 
ft. on the waterfront, lie entirely back of the new bulk- 
head line. One of the new piers, called Pier F', extends 
out from the warehouse at its north end, while the 
other pier, which is called Pier D, extends out from 
the warehouse at its south end. Between these piers 
there is a clear opening of 695 ft., providing ample 
space for bulkhead docking, and for an intermediate 
pier to be built at a future date. 


Details of New Pier Construction 


The new piers, which are double-deck, are slightly 
different in size but are more or less similar in design 
and construction. Pier F is 160 ft. wide by 915 ft. long, 
while Pier D is 125 ft. wide by 845 ft. long, plus an 
extension of 40 ft. on the inshore end, along the south 
side. In both cases, the upper decks are equipped for 
handling passengers and freight to and from ships, 
while the lower decks are designed especially for heavy 
freight-handling operations. Pier F is served by three 
depressed tracks, which extend longitudinally through- 
out its length, while Pier D is served by only one track 
at the present time. Space has been provided in Pier 
D, however, for an additional track, which can be easily 
installed when service demands require. ; 





The Upper and Lower Decks of Pier D Showing Arrangement 
and Type of Construction 


The sheds on both piers are steel frame structures 
enclosed with Robertson asbestos-protected metal sid- 
ing, ample areas of lenestra and Lupton steel sash, 
glazed with hammered wire glass, and numerous Trus- 
con steel pier doors. The doors are of the horizontal 
bi-folding type, operated by chain hoist mechanisms, and 
the upper panel in each case is glazed with a large sec- 
tion of wire glass to increase day-lighting within the 
piers. In Pier D, the doors are located in every second 
bay throughout both decks, while in Pier F, they are 
located in every second bay on the upper deck, and 
in every bay on the lower deck. 

The roofs of both piers are of board construction, 
covered with Barrett five-ply, slag-coated, built-up roof- 
ing, supported on light structural steel roof trusses, 
which, in turn, rest on four longitudinal rows of 
columns. The roof-supporting columns in Pier D are 
spaced 20 ft. center to center in the rows, while in the 
case of Pier F, the columns in the two interior rows 
are spaced 40 ft. center to center. This same column 
arrangement exists on the first decks of the piers, the 
wider spacing of the columns in Pier F being primarily 
to minimize obstructions in the floor area. 





Upper and Lower Decks of Pier F Showing Type of Construction 
and Adequate Daylighting Provided 
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All of the pier decks are of concrete construction, 
the lower decks being of slab construction designed for 
a loading of 500 Ib. per sq. ft. The upper decks of the 
piers are designed for a loading of 350 Ib. per sq. ft., 
that of Pier D being a flat slab, while that of Pier F is a 
series of jack arches. In all cases, the decks have been 
provided with a hardened wearing course, those in Pier 
D having a Master Builders surface, while those in Pier 
F were treated with a liquid hardener. 


Special Lower Deck Supports Used 


The foundations for both piers consist of timber 
piles, which carry concrete column footings and low 
transverse concrete walls to support the lower trucking 
decks. In this construction, piles up to 85 ft. in length 
were driven in double rows crosswise of the pier, spaced 
10 ft. center to center, aid alternate bents were pro- 
vided with additional piles grouped together to carry 
the column loads. All of the piles were cut off 18 in. 
above mean low water and capped with 12-in. by 12-in. 
timbers. Directly over these caps in the different trans- 
verse bents, heavy wooden decks, about 3 ft. wide, were 
provided, which were made to carry the transverse 
concrete walls supporting the deck slab. In order to 
guard against too great rigidity in the pier decks and 
possible damage from the impact of boats, the con- 
tinuity of the deck-supporting walls across the piers 
was broken through the centers of the piers at the de- 
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Typical Cross-Section of Pier F 


pressed pier tracks, and the deck slabs were divided into 
sections and poured after the transverse walls had be- 
come set. Through the gap in the deck-supporting 
walls, the tracks are carried on reinforced concrete 
slabs resting directly on the pile caps. The columns 
were given support on concrete pedestals, entirely inde- 
pendent of the deck supports. 

Trucking on both decks of the piers is by hand and 
electric storage battery trucks and trailers, but the 
amount of trucking necessary is minimized consider- 
ably by the fact that commercial motor trucks are 
permitted on the lower decks of both piers for direct 
loading and unloading. To facilitate the transfer of 
freight and cargo from one deck to the other, four 
Otis electric elevators of five tons capacity each are pro- 
vided in Pier D, and five such elevators, in addition to 
another with a capacity of 15 tons, are provided in Pier 
F. Also, numerous package chutes extend from the 
second deck of each pier to the lower deck to speed 
up the handling of smaller units of boxed or crated 
freight and to relieve the demand on the elevators. 
To facilitate the transfer of cargo to and from ships, 
both piers are equipped on both sides throughout their 
lengths with cargo beams, 28 ft. above their roofs. 


Warehouse Built in Three Units 


The new three-unit warehouse, which has a frontage 
of 970 ft. on the river and a depth of 320 ft., consists 
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essentially of a continuous section, 100 ft. deep, facing 
the river, and three wings extending back 220 ft. from 
the rear of this section, which are separated by open 
courts, 105 ft. wide. In the division of the warehouse 
into three units for construction and operating pur- 
poses, Unit 1, which is at the south end, includes 212 
ft. of the warehouse front and the most southerly wing, 
which is 160 ft. wide. Unit 2 includes 405 ft. of 
warehouse front and the center wing, which is 300 
ft. wide, and Unit 3 consists of the most northerly 353 
ft. of the warehouse front and the north wing, which 
is also 300 ft. wide. All of the units are eight stories 
high, and, in addition, Units 2 and 3 are provided with 
four-story towers, the tops of which enclose steel water 
supply tanks connected directly to the dry-pipe sprinkler 
system with which all three units of the warehouse and 
both piers are equipped. 

Unit 1 is given over almost entirely for cold storage 
purposes, while Units 2 and 3 provide space for dry 
storage, manufacturing, assembly work, display areas, 
offices and stores. Most of the office space is confined 
to the river front of the three units, while most of the 
store space is found on the second floor, which is at 
the same level as the upper decks of the two freight 
and passenger piers. However, the entire floor area 
within the dry storage units is such that a wide degree 
of flexibility is possible in assigning space. 


Roadways Directly Through Warehouse 


The main trucking entrance to the warehouse units 
is from Washington street, a main north and south 
thoroughfare just west of the building, from which a 
concrete driveway, 60 ft. wide, extends directly to the 
rear of Unit 1. At this point, the driveway joins a 40-ft. 
concrete roadway, which extends along the full length 
of the rear of the warehouse, connecting with paved 
areas in the courts between the different units and join- 
ing a 40-ft. roadway along the north end of Unit 3. 
At the front of the warehouse the roadway turns south 
and continues directly through the building from its 
north end to its south end, with an outlet at the south 
end to Washington street and also over the lower deck 
of Pier D to the trucking concourse of the Exchange 
Place rail and ferry terminal and to Exchange Place 
itself. . In addition to this circuitous drive, trucking 
driveways connect the paved courts with the roadway 
through the building, providing great flexibility in 
trucking operations. The loading and unloading of 
trucks at the ground floor level is done in the courts 
between the different units, where rolling steel doors 
are provided in each building panel, and also at certain 
points directly off from the roadway through the build- 
ing, where similar doors have been installed. 

Trucking on the second floor of the warehouse, 
through which the upper decks of the piers are reached, 
is over a wide driveway that extends the full length 
of the warehouse, directly over the 40-ft. roadway 
on the ground floor. This upper drive, which separates 
traffic in opposite directions by means of a center curb, 
1s provided with pedestrian walkways along both sides. 
Access to the drive for trucks, and for taxicabs and 
private automobiles discharging or calling for steamship 
passengers, is through the south side of Unit 1 over a 
concrete ramp which connects with the low-level drive 
from Washington street. 

Within the building proper, the second floor drive 
connects directly with the piers on its east side, and 
flanks store and display areas, as well as the public 
lobbies of the different office and storage units on its 
west side. All persons using the facilities of the ware- 
house, as well as all steamship passengers arriving by 
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rail or ferry, enter the terminal from the passenger 
concourse of the Exchange Place station, which has 
direct connection with the upper deck of Pier D. Con- 
tinuing over Pier D, access is had directly with the 
second floor of the warehouse units and the upper 
deck of Pier F. 


Adequate Rail Service Provided 


Rail service to the warehouse is provided over seven 
stub tracks, exclusive of the single-track leads through 
Units 1 and 3 to the pier tracks. Of these seven service 
tracks, two extend under the south side of Unit 1, a 
third track serves the north side of this same unit in 
the court between Units 1 and 2, and two tracks extend 
beneath and serve both Units 2 and 3. In addition to 
these present facilities, future plans provide for two 
additional tracks to serve each of the latter units from 
the court between them. Along all of the tracks, rolling 
steel doors in the building provide for the transfer of 
shipments directly between cars and the different build 
ing units. 

Supplementing rail and trucking facilities, the bulk- 
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head space at the head of the wide slip between the two 
piers affords means for the direct transfer of freight 
between the warehouse units and lighters or other types 
of water craft, entirely independent of operations on 
the piers. Even if an intermediate pier is constructed 
between Piers D and F at some later date, as is con- 
templated, about 570 ft. of docking space will still be 
available along the face of the warehouse. 

Special facilities in the warehouse include 9 passenger 
elevators and 14 eight-ton freight elevators, with pro- 
vision for four more freight elevators when conditions 
warrant. The special facilities also include a restaurant, 
a hospital unit, a machine and carpenter shop, a power 
plant for supplying heat to the building and parts of 
the piers, and the refrigerating equipment of the cold 
storage unit. 


Details of Warehouse Construction 


The warehouse units are entirely of reinforced con- 
crete construction with the single exception of the 
supporting structure for the second-floor driveway 
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through the building, spanning the 40-ft. roadway on 
the first floor, where structural steel girders, beams and 
columns were resorted to. All of the floors above the 
first are of two-way flat-slab construction, designed for 
loadings varying from 250 Ib. to 150 lb. per sq. ft., the 
lighter allowable loading being adopted for the higher 
floors. The floors throughout the dry storage units 
have a hardened cement finish, which was poured mono- 
lithic with the structural slabs, while those in the cold 
storage unit are insulated with cork. 

All exterior concrete columns and lintel beams are 
exposed, while the walls between columns are made up 
of red face brick with terra cotta backing, and large 
panels of Truscon steel sash. The roof over the entire 
warehouse is of flat-slab construction, surfaced with 
built-up roofing. 

The foundations of the building consist of concrete 
piles poured within steel shells, which were driven 25 
ft. to 40 ft. below mean low water to rock. Many ob- 
structions were encountered in the driving of the steel 
shells, including old timbers, boulders and rock cribs, 
but, owing to the rigidity of the pipe shells used, it was 
usually possible to go through or to displace the ob- 
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A Typical View Into One of the Well Insulated Rooms 
of the Cold Storage Unit 


structions without the pipe going out of line. In some 
cases, however, it was necessary to excavate through 
the obstructions and construct concrete caissons. A 
typical footing consists of four or five 18-in. piles in a 
cluster, capped with concrete and a steel billet. 

The concrete floor slab of the ground floor has sup- 
port on an earth fill, but to insure its stability in the 
event of displacement of the fill by high water or wash, 
it was heavily reinforced so as to be self-sustaining 
under a loading of 300 lb. per sq. ft. The roadway 
through the building at the ground level, beneath 
which there is no fill, is supported on heavy concrete 
girders and beams, doubly reinforced to withstand both 
the superimposed loads to which it will be subjected 
and the more or less indeterminate stresses caused by 
the tying up of lighters or floats along the bulkhead. 
Specifications called for the use of 2,000-lb. concrete 
in all beams and slabs, and 2,500-lb. concrete in all 
columns. 


Cold Storage Unit is Fully Insulated 


To make Unit 1 suitable for cold storage purposes, 
with cooler, freezer and sharp freezer service, it was 
necessary to incorporate a number of special construc- 
tion features of interest. This unit is similar in con- 
struction to the other units, except for extra reinforcing 
in the columns and outside floor panels, provided to take 
care of the additional stresses to which these members 
are subject by reason of sudden and wide temperature 
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changes, and for the complete insulation of all areas 
devoted to refrigerating purposes. Another feature of 
interest is the fact that the floors have direct contact 
with the side walls, instead of being separated by insula- 
tion as in the envelope type of construction which has 
been employed in’ a number of modern cold storage 
plants. 

Most of the ground floor, which is occupied principal- 
ly by refrigerating machinery and receiving and ship- 
ping space, is uninsulated. The second, third, fourth 
and fifth floors are insulated for cooler service and are 
provided with coil capacity sufficient to obtain tempera- 
tures down. to plus 20 deg. F., while the sixth, seventh 
and eighth floors are insulated for freezer service and 
are equipped to maintain temperatures down to minus 
20 deg. F. 

The insulation throughout the plant consists of 6 in., 
7 in. and 8 in. of compressed corkboard, applied in two 
layers, with broken joints both horizontally and vertical- 
ly, and completely sealed and waterproofed with asphalt 
compounds. In insulating the exterior walls, the first 
layer of cork was applied with cementing asphalt to a 
scratch coat of cement plaster applied directly to the 
hollow tile backing of the face brick and primed with 
emulsified asphalt. The second layer of corkboard was 
attached to the first layer with cork cementing asphalt 
and hardwood skewers, following which the exposed 
face of corkboard was primed with liquid emulsified 
asphalt and then coated with two applications of a spe- 
cial emulsified asphalt applied with a trowel. 

The main interior walls were insulated much the same 
as the exterior walls, but simple partition walls separat- 
ing refrigerating rooms were constructed with two 
layers of corkboard separated by a core of cement plas- 
ter. Insulation of the floors was likewise similar to that 
provided on the side walls, except that the two layers of 
cork were cemented together with waterproofing asphalt 
and a water-proofing course was applied over the top 
layer. The actual wearing surface of the floors consists 
of a three-inch layer of concrete, reinforced with wire 
mesh. 


Special Features of Insulation 


To prevent the transfer of temperature through the 
building columns from one floor to another, the bases 
of all columns, to a height of about five feet, are in- 
sulated with two layers of cork, and similarly, to pre- 
vent the transfer of temperature through the floor con- 
nections with the side walls, and through the floors from 
room to room, two-course bands of cork, from six feet 
to eight feet wide, were applied around the border of 
each room, fixed to the under side of the floor slabs. 
In applying these bands, the first layer was used as a 
lining in the floor slab forms, while the second layer was 
applied to the first with cork-cementing asphalt. 

The concrete slab roof over the plant was insulated 
with two layers of cork, as in the case of the floors, held 
together by waterproofing asphalt. The top layer of 
cork was then covered with a five-ply built-up roof 
coating. 

All of the cork insulation, which amounted to ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 board feet, was furnished by 
the Cork Insulation Company, Inc., New York, while 
all of the asphalt materials used in the application of 
the insulation, which amounted to 24,000 gal. of liquid 
material and 127 tons of plastic material, was furnished 
by the Lewis Asphalt Engineering Corporation, New 
York. Brine circulation is used exclusively for refrig- 
erating purposes and the entire plant is equipped with 
the Moore system of ventilation and humidity control. 
The various facilities at the new terminal are oper- 
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ated by several companies, including the Pennsylvania 
Dock & Warehouse Company, New York, which oper- 
ates Units 2 and 3; the General Cold Storage Com- 
panies, New York, which operate the cold storage unit; 
and the Export Steamship Company and the Scantic 
Line, which are utilizing the new piers under arrange- 
ment with the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Construction of the piers was carried out under the 
direction of A. C. Watson, chief engineer of the New 
York zone of the Pennsylvania, and under the direct 
supervision at various times, of Messrs. L. P. Struble, 
J. J. Vail and F. C. Richardson. The work on Pier F 
was done under contract by J. Rich Steers, Inc., New 
York, while that on Pier D was done under contract 
by the Terminal Warehouses, Inc., and the F. H. 
McGraw Company, both of New York. These latter 
companies also constructed the warehouse and cold 
storage units. 


Reduced Barge Rates 
On Cotton Suspended 


(Continued from page 628) 


rates to meet truck competition and that 20 cents a 
hundred was about equal to the division it had been 
receiving out of joint rail-barge rates on cotton. The 
proposed barge rate was to be available on cotton taken 
to the barge line in trucks but it is not quite clear when 
the count of 2,000 bales was to begin. 

Indications that the protests of the railroads are likely 
to bring about a rather thorough airing of the rate- 
making policies of the federal barge line, including the 
effect of its rates on the traffic-and revenues of the 
railroads, were seen in a further announcement from 
the War Department on October 20 that the Acting 
Secretary of War had directed an investigation of the 
new cotton rate and a hearing to be held on October 


22 at Memphis at which evidence would be received . 


from all those affected by or interested in the pro- 
posed rate. Nuel D. Belnap was appointed as a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of War for the purpose of 
holding the hearing and it was stated that he would 
present to the Secretary a report confined to finding 
of facts. 


A statement as to the character of the evidence par-. 


ticularly desired at such hearing, which was also given, 
was taken as especially interesting in view of the Presi- 
dent’s connection with the matter, as he has been one 
of the foremost advocates of water transportation in 
general without having said much about government 
operation of barge lines. Also the incident has arisen 
at a time when the President is understood to have 
shown considerable concern about the railroad situation 
which brought about the rate advance proceeding be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, which he is 
said to have followed closely. One of the facts on 
which evidence is desired refers to the effect of the 
barge rates on cotton on the “aggregate transportation 
costs incurred by the shippers, both direct and indirect”, 
but the language used does not seem to indicate that the 
incidence of taxes is intended to be included. It was 
also stated that at the request of the Acting Secretary 
of War, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
granted permission to Examiner G. H. Mattingly, who 
has been handling cotton rate cases for the commission, 
to attend the hearing in an advisory capacity. 

The commission announced on October 20 a re- 
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opening of its cotton rate investigation proceeding for 
further hearing on the petition of the southwestern rail- 
roads for a modification of its order to permit them 
to make reductions in rates to meet the competition of 
trucks and unregulated barge lines from points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana to New Orleans without ob- 
serving the relation required between rates to New 
Orleans and those to Mobile. The further hearing will 
ee before Examiner Mattingly on November 10 
an : 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R October 10 amounted to 763,864 cars, a decrease 

of only about 14,000 cars under the total for the 
week before, which was the peak for the year. Also 
the reduction as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year was only 190,918 cars, which is less than 
the spread which has been shown for several weeks. 
As compared with 1929 the reduction was 415,676 cars, 
also somewhat less than has been reported in some 
recent weeks. Loading of livestock showed a slight 
increase as compared with the week before, although 
all other commodity classifications showed small de- 
clines. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association follows: 


Revenue Freight. Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 10, 1931 
Districts 1931 1930 1929 

















RI eric A tase) 5a) Goya fa Sra havocevesaneua ie lacsn 171,914 213,712 257,593 
I, A Fas ois acai sio iw targtaeemrers taloeiae 141,134 188,226 235,237 
III 51 Gio a ascis kno 4s fore averse wide ee 50,667 56,109 68,445 
ee a A er ee 105,698 133,961 161,424 
eo bos cine o'nigis aS aloe wine’ 103,022 136,674 176,595 
ee nr ere 124,699 152,745 182,338 
GRU OO Sno Sea wiewtte caisiarese's 66,730 73,355 97,908 
Total Western Districts............. 294,451 362,774 456,841 
Bi rn ern 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
_Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 36.707 40,571 46,817 
NEE TIERS 6.5 0.e-atarece cies ods eeiereeneee 28,121 31,319 35.686 
RIMES amram bois dasiens Su sleeieeaeane 139,783 176,609 208,264 
BD a ainalanakianceh alae aaita ie ew ha 5,149 9,048 12,250 
UCU BION hoi hein ndeicese ees 24,642 39,228 64,723 

MS. ations o seas. ceases aceawemun 23,277 37,017 61,410 
SE A a ea ere ie 217,539 242,634 270,878 
rt ore ane 288,646 378,356 479,512 
RIS. SDs ok vcs ws Sarcin diese aeecereninters 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
RN Mo hr ai cide voccin Sacer wlee aees 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
IE icadincacuicnimesouasace eins 738,029 950,663 1,203,139 
PN Ti rak6 Fie larnnlaien econae hos 742,628 952,561 1,167,395 
oe ee ee er 667,750 965,813 1,153,274 

Cumulative total, 41 weeks........ 30,107,689 37,079,738 42,279,513 


The freight car surplus for the week ended October 
7 averaged 544,577 cars, a decrease of 19,707 cars as 
compared with the preceding week. The total included 
288,114 box cars, 196,192 coal cars, 23,498 stock cars 
and 23,498 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 10 totaled 58,158 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 2,125 cars but a decrease of 
13,093 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
RE ES ooh. aig een eines ce eie’s 58,158 22,993 
I SE oscil s raleaia-e'e-¢1000'9 56.033 22,399 
eS SE SE aoe 50,325 21,724 
eS SS. eer 71,251 33,452 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
a Orr 2,000,352 1,052,844 
oS EE 2,520,388 1,371,466 


CO FG, SEO i asaiqiaing 430 Gisitnee e's 2,817,239 


1,695,325 





Rate Rise Application Denied 


In decision interlarded with paternal admonition to carriers 
I.C.C. proposes some increases, to be pooled 


By H. F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has turned 
7 its thumbs down on the railroad application for a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates. 

In one of the comparatively few virtually unanimous 
decisions it has reached in important cases, dated Octo- 
ber 16 and announced on October 20, the commission 
finds that a 15 per cent increase would “harm rather 
than help the railroads”, and would raise rates on many 
kinds of traffic above a just and reasonable level; that 
the “freight business as a whole is doing reasonably 
well” although offset by the loss in passenger business, 
and that the railroads themselves are to a considerable 
extent responsible for their present financial condition 
and the fact that their credit is at a low ebb. 

As a substitute for the railroad plan the commission 
offers a suggestion designed for temporary emergency 
relief, proposing specific increases which it estimates 
would produce between one hundred and one hundred 
and twenty five million dollars, or between three and 
four per cent on the basis of present traffic, if applied 
both state and interstate. This plan is offered for the 
consideration of the railroad executives “for the purpose 
of increasing confidence” and with the thought that it 
may avert more receiverships, if pooled and distributed 
among roads that most need it to pay interest. 

This suggestion for specific increases, excepting a 
large part of the agricultural products traffic, and with a 
maximum of 10 per cent on other traffic, is proposed 
for a limited period expiring March 31, 1933, and con- 
ditioned upon the submission and approval of arrange- 
ments between the carriers for the pooling of the rev- 
enue accruing from the suggested increases so as pri- 
marily to enable them to meet their fixed interest pay- 
ments as they mature. 


Later Rate Readjustments Suggested 


Other suggestions are made for a careful study and 
readjustment of rates, including such increases and par- 
ticularly reductions as may seem likely to produce addi- 
tional revenues, and the commission promises to ex- 
pedite such suspension proceedings as are initiated if 
such tariffs are filed, but the commission recognizes that 
such a process at best is slow and says that in its judg- 
ment it will not fully meet the needs of the present 
situation. Therefore the temporary increase is offered 
for the consideration of the railroad executives in the 
immediate emergency “motived by the thought that the 
distrust of railroad securities is rapidly gaining such 
elements of panic that a slight charge on the traffic of 
the industries of the country best able to stand it may 
justifiably be imposed, through freight rates, for the 
purpose of increasing confidence and averting develop- 
ments which might further disturb an already tremen- 
dously shaken financial situation, and to avoid impair- 
ment of an adequate system of transportation.” 

“We do not find,” the commission said, “that we are 
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justified on this record to attempt, by a rate increase. 


to protect the margin of one and one-half times fixed 
charges set by the New York law. To provide so far 
as practicable that actual interest charges be met is 
justified”, and it adds that its plan should cover de- 
ficiencies in interest on fixed interest obligations with a 
substantial balance left over. The above estimate does 
not include increases in revenue which should accrue to 
the carriers during the coming year from outstanding 
orders of the commission. 


Repeal of Section 15a Again Recommended 


Additional suggestions are made as to the railroad 
future, including more drastic curtailment of passenger 
service and other economies, but in addition to the 
many other things which can be done to improve the 
situation, some of them by Congress, some by state 
legislatures, some by this commission and the state com- 
missions, and some by the railroads themselves”, the 
report says, “an important step is the repeal of Section 
15a and the substitution of a better section designed to 
accomplish the same gemeral purpose.” 


Increase to Be Pooled 


To obtain the suggested increases the railroads are to 
submit on or before December 1 a pooling plan which 
they are to work out themselves in accordance with some 
general directions, providing that the revenues received 
from the increases should be earmarked and used only 
for the purposes provided. Upon such submission and 
approval the commission promises to grant the necessary 
authority for filing blanket supplements on short notice 
and they will be permitted to take effect without sus- 
pension, except as to minor details. However, the in- 
creases proposed are expected to be accepted as an en- 
tirety, without such readjustments as the carriers had 
expected to make if their blanket application had been 
granted, and if, for competitive or other reasons, the 
carriers decrease any of the rates so increased, the 
amount of the decrease is to be taken from the basic 
rates rather than from the earmarked increases. The 
resulting rates will in all respects be subject to investiga- 
tion and determination as to the lawfulness of particular 
rates or schedules of rates, as provided by the act. 

The particular increases proposed, after excepting 
some 35 items, such as the most important agricultural 
products, livestock, logs, wood and ties, include ad- 
vances of $3 a car on coal, ores, crushed stone, lumber, 
and products of mines and forests not otherwise speci- 
fied ; $6 a car on such items as phosphate rock, pig iron, 
stone and petroleum; 1 cent per hundred pounds on 
citrus and other fruits, melons, products of agriculture 
not otherwise specified, oils, brick, cement, fertilizers, 
etc., and 2 cents per hundred on all other commodities, 
subject to certain restrictions. They are to be super- 
imposed upon the rates now in effect, and also upon 
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rates prescribed by outstanding orders of the commis- 
sion not yet in effect, such as the revisions of class 
rates in eastern and western trunk-line territories for 
which the roads have just filed tariffs to become effective 
on December 3. 

Commissioner Tate concurred in most of the findings, 
but dissented from those portions of the report propos- 
ing any increases in rates by any amount. Much of the 
language of the report reads as if written by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, although others probably contributed. 

Because of the pooling plan required some roads 
would not receive any benefit from the increases, and 
some of the bigger coal roads would collect less in- 
creased revenue per ton than others because of their 
larger coal cars. Moreover carriers having obligations 
already in default or now in receivership, or those de- 
riving less than 50 per cent of their revenue from freight 
transportation, would neither contribute to nor receive 
from the fund created, but would be allowed to retain 
the revenue from the increased rates. 


Revenue Needs Not Controlling 


Although agreeing in part with the contentions of the 
carriers as to the meaning and purpose of Section 15a, 
on which they had largely based their case, the commis- 
sion says that revenue needs are not the “paramount 
and controlling” factor but that other factors entering 
into the determination of reasonableness are still rele- 
vant, such as the value of the service to the shipper, the 
volume of business carried on by the carriers and its 
relation to what may be deemed normal, and the return 
realized from the freight service alone, as distinguished 
from other forms of service rendered by the carriers. 
In the latter connection attention is called to the close 
similarity between the figure of $450,000,000 by which 
it says the passenger service fails to contribute its pro- 
portion toward taxes and return on railroad property 
annually and the amount of money which the carriers 
estimated they would realize from a 15 per cent rate 
increase. 

Admitting that the railroads have at no time earned 
5.75 per cent on the commissions “best estimate of the 
fair value of aggregate carrier property”, the commis- 
sion says it is also true that since it prescribed that per- 
centage interest rates have fallen and that it is “also 
persuaded that the recapture provisions of Section 15a 
had a tendency to depress aggregate net earnings by 
unduly stimulating the expenditures of the more pros- 
perous carriers.” It also says that research into the 
aggregate earnings of typical private industries indicate 
that the average earnings of the railroad industry have 
been better than those of some of these private indus- 
tries and not much less favorable than those of others.” 

An abstract of the report follows: 


Section 15a 


Briefly stated, it is the position of the carriers that section 
15a changes our duty to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
by introducing in the law a new standard for our guidance. 

Because of the provisions of section 15a, it is contended that 
rates, otherwise reasonable, perforce become unreasonably 
low if the general schedule of rates, of which they are a part, 
produces revenues which in the aggregate fail to attain the 
results contemplated by the section. It is urged that the 
section is superimposed upon the power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates in such a way that if the effect of the exer- 
cise of that power is to bring the revenues above or below 
the statutory level, adjustments of earnings to that level must 
be made by us through other changes in rates. The words 
“as nearly as may be” in paragraph (2), according to this 
view, introduce no discretionary factor, but merely cover the 
mathematical impossibility of attaining the prescribed stand- 
ard precisely. 

Up to a certain point we do not differ with the carriers’ 
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interpretation of the law. We agree that our duty with re- 
spect to fixing just and reasonable rates was changed by 
Congress in the act of 1920, through the provision of a modi- 
fied standard for our guidance. We agree that there was 
then introduced into the law a new element of protection fo: 
the carriers in the public interest, a protection particularly o 
the credit essential to the preservation of an adequate nationa! 
system of transportation. We believe that it is our duty 
under the Congressional mandate to exercise our powers in 
every reasonable and practicable way to the promotion of that 
end. We agree, as we did in 1920, that in such a general rat: 
proceeding as this, involving primarily revenue considerations. 
we can not undertake to consider the justness and reasonable- 
ness of individual rates. 

But there is more than this to be said, if our full duty is to 
be made clear. In Reduced Rates 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 730, 
we said, in considering section 15a, “Our function under the 
law is not that of mere computers and can not thus be 
atrophied.” Assuming that the paramount purpose of that 
section is the provision of adequate revenue for the carriers, 
it is the actual revenue result of a proposed increase in rates 
which we must have in mind, and not the effect apparent 
superficially. We understand that in principle the carriers 
do not dispute this proposition, although they may differ as 
to how conclusions upon this point are to be reached. Our 
own view is that we are not justified in approving a rate 
increase if we are convinced that such increase will not op- 
erate to the revenue advantage of the carriers. 

We agree with the carriers that prior to section 15a the 
revenue needs which we were bound to consider were those 
of individual carriers, although as a practical matter we have 
long considered all competing lines and not merely that line 
which can handle the business cheapest in determining the 
reasonableness of rates. Receivers and Shippers Asso. v 
C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C. 440. Thereafter the 
standard was changed by Congress so that now we are bound 
to consider instead the revenue needs of the carriers in the 
aggregate or by groups, and such needs were brought into 
the foreground and emphasized. In every reasonable and 
practicable way we must recognize those needs and protect 
the general credit of the carriers. 

But section 15a has not, in our opinion, made revenue needs 
the “paramount and controlling” factor in the determination 
of a reasonable general level of rates. Factors which there- 
tofore were relevant and entitled to consideration, notwith- 
standing the revenue needs of individual carriers, are still 
relevant and entitled to consideration, notwithstanding the 
revenue needs of the carriers in the aggregate or by groups. 


Discussion and Conclusions on 15 Per Cent Increase 


In this discussion we shall deal first with the railroad credit 
situation, dividing it into two periods, one from 1920 to 1929, 
inclusive, and the other from 1930 to the present time. 

The first of these periods, considering the carriers in the 
aggregate, was characterized in general by continual improve- 
ment in carrier credit. It was a period of rapid expansion in 
railroad plant and facilities. Corporate surplus increased 
from $3,142,416,871 to $5,529,010,053, a total of $2,386,593,182, 
or about 76 per cent. The amount of stock yielding dividends 
increased from $5,075,039,642 to $7,506,264,973; the average 
rate on dividend-yielding stock, from 6.52 to 7.47 per cent; 
and the average dividend on all stock, from 3.74 to 5.70 per 
cent. 

It is true that at no time did the aggregate net railway 
operating income equal 5.75 per cent on our best estimate of 
the fair value of aggregate carrier property; and much has 
becu inade of this fact by the carriers and security holders. 
B-st w thout wholly disparaging the importance of this fact, 
it 1. also true that after 1922, when we found 5.75 per cent 
to be a fair average return, the general trend of interest 
rates was downward, and that at no time following the 10 
per cent reduction in rates in that year did the carriers seek 
a horizontal increase in rates, except in the western district. 
There a 5 per cent increase was sought and denied, but with 
the suggestion to the carriers that they should analyze their 
traffic and initiate increases on particular commodities in lieu 
of a horizontal increase on all traffic. We are also persuaded 
that the recapture provisions of section 15a had a tendency 
to depress aggregate net earnings by unduly stimulating the 
expenditures of the more prosperous carriers. 

The point has been made that the carriers during the period 
uf prosperity were prevented by public regulation from en- 
joying the large profits which accrued to private unregulated 
industries. Aside from the fact that in the period 1920 to 


1929, the carriers increased their total corporate surplus by 
over two billions of dollars and at the same time were able to 
increase dividend payments materially, the evidence indicates 
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that a misleading impression is created by the fact that rail- 
road earnings are stated in the aggregate, including all rail- 
roads both good and bad, those which were improvidently 
constructed with inadequate public need and those which con- 
stitute the essential arteries of commerce. 

Reference has also been made to the dwindling ton-mile 
revenue of the railroads, and this is ascribed to public regula- 
tion. From 1890, when the figure was 0.941 cents per ton- 
mile, the tendency was steadily downward until 1899, when 
0.724 was reached. Then it was slightly upward to 1904, 
when the figure was 0.780. Again the tendency turned down- 
ward until a low point of 0.719 cents was reached in 1916. 
Thereafter, the figure rose sharply during the War period and 
the immediately ensuing years, with our approval, to meet 
the greatly increased expense of operation, attaining a maxi- 
mum of 1.294 cents in 1921. In 1922, the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion occurred, but its full effect was not felt until 1923, when 
the figure became 1.132 cents. Thereafter it fell slowly, 
reaching 1.088 cents in 1929, or a drop of a little less than 
4 per cent since 1923. However, in the same period freight 
operating expense per revenue ton-mile fell from 0.869 to 
0.729 cents, or a drop of about 16.1 per cent. Net railway 
operating income from freight per net ton-mile increased 
from 1.918 mills in 1923 to 2.765 mills in 1929, a gain of a 
little more than 44 per cent, whereas net railway operating 
income from passengers per passenger-train car-mile de- 
creased from 4.697 cents in 1923 to a deficit of 0.586 cents in 
1929. It is plain that it has been the passenger rather than 
the freight business which has been a drain on net earnings. 

Revenue per ton-mile is not a precise index of the general 
freight rate level, because of the varying length of average 
haul and composition of traffic. Assuming it to be nearly 
correct, it does not follow that the drop in this figure since 
1923 is due to public regulation, although this may in part be 
the case. We have reduced various rates and increased 
others. However, it is well known that the railroads have 
themselves voluntarily reduced many rates for competitive 
and commercial reasons. The nonferrous metals are outstand- 
ing examples, the rates on which the carriers have reduced 
for one cause or another to such an extent that, in general, 
the increase which we granted in 1920 has been wholly elimi- 
nated together with a substantial part of the increase made 
by the Director General of Railroads during the period of 
federal control. Other illustrations in the case of trans- 
continental traffic, lumber, petroleum and its products, cotton, 
and numerous other commodities are familiar. 

Traffic and earnings fell sharply in 1930, but without im- 
mediate substantial effect on railroad credit. The market for 
railroad bonds continued good. In the first six months of 
1931 bonds with a par value of $319,209,000 were marketed 
and $38,209,000 of equipment obligations. Counsel for the 
savings banks and insurance companies stated in argument 
that credit was relatively good in the first three months of 
this year. 

The abrupt decline in railroad credit, therefore, is a very 
recent event, but that there has been such a decline, more 
particularly in the case of overlying and refunding bonds, has 
been clearly shown. Even if the showing made by the com- 
mittees representing the security holders be discounted some- 
what, the situation is still ominous. That it reflects a present 
loss of confidence in and distrust of the railroad securities 
available for marketing purposes, as a reliable and stable in- 
vestment, can not be gainsaid, and if this distrust is pro- 
longed for any considerable period of time the results are 
likely to be very serious, both in their immediate effect on the 
railroads themselves and in their indirect effect upon the 
financial situation generally. 

We are not unmindful of the needs of the carriers as to 
proper maintenance. The combined maintenance of equip- 
ment, way and structures in the first six months of 1931 was 
$192,000,000, or 20.8 per cent, lower than that in the similar 
period in 1930. The maintenance expenditures in the first 
half of 1931, were, therefore, below the average of the years 
1924-1929 to the extent of 34 per cent, which on annual basis 
would be approximately $705,000,000. 

The decline in credit has been due primarily to the shrink- 
age in railroad earnings caused by loss of traffic, a falling off, 
roughly speaking, from about 1,000,000 carloadings per week 
to about 700,000, to say nothing of the equally serious loss 
in passenger traffic. That this decline is due chiefly and pre- 
dominantly to the business depression we have no doubt. 
There are few now living and active who have had experience 
with a depression at all like the present one. It has been 


forgotten that in such depressions the railroads always suffer 
very severely. The industries which suffer most severely are 
those which produce largely capital equipment, such as the 
iron and steel industry; next comes the railroads; then the 
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industries which produce primarily consumers’ goods; and 
the public utilities suffer least of all. On the other hand the 
reaction, as prosperity returns, is in reverse order. But in 
this instance the distrust in railroad securities inspired by the 
effects of depression has been much accentuated by the rather 
sudden awakening to the fact that the railroads are now faced 
by serious competition from other, largely new, and develop- 
ing means of transportation. And it has been further in- 
tensified by the widespread publicity which the railroads and 
the holders of their securities have deemed necessary in the 
pursuit of restrictive and regulatory legislation for the other 
forms of transportation and the proposed rate increase. The 
final result is that the situation now has in it the element of 
panic. 

This overshadowing pessimism, like the optimism of 1928, 
is undue, and will be corrected in the natural course of events. 
But in the meantime it is a fact which must be reckoned 
with. The question is whether a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates is an effective reasonable, and lawful way to 
meet the situation. It is not inappropriate to say that we 
approach this question with a background of experience with 
railroad rates, and the conditions under which they are made 
and can be maintained. 

The carriers draw a parallel between the present situation 
and that which existed in 1920 when a general increase in 
rates was authorized. Conditions then prevailing were radi- 
cally different from those which exist today. In 1920 busi- 
ness was prosperous and commodity prices were relatively 
higher than railroad rates. Shippers were crying for good 
service and quite willing to pay the price of higher rates. 
There was no contention that an increase would curtail 
traffic. In addition the railroads were in unprecedented need 
of new capital. 

While the credit of the railroads is at a low ebb, it is also 
true that for the present and some time in the future the 
needs for new capital are not likely to be of commanding im- 
portance, 

In some respects the situation in 1922, when rates were 
reduced 10 per cent, is more nearly parallel with that now 
existing. The country was then in a state of business de- 
pression and traffic had fallen off. 

Commodity prices generally, and particularly the prices of 
farm products, are very materially below the pre-war level 
and there is no upward tendency, whereas railroad freight 
rates are much above a pre-war level and the proposed 15 
per cent increase would place them, broadly speaking, at a 
pinnacle in railroad history. It follows irresistibly that freight 
rates, even now, constitute a greater relative burden upon in- 
dustry than ever before, and at a time when industry has 
gravely impaired stamina to sustain the burden. There is 
diligent search for means of saving every cent possible in 
expense of distribution. 

That there are important opportunities for such saving 
which already have been utilized in substantial degree the 
record amply shows. Waterway competition is not a new 
thing with the railroads, but it was greatly stimulated by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Besides the Panama Canal 
traffic, there is important waterway competition along the 
Atlantic coast and Gulf, on the Great Lakes, on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers, and on the Hudson River and New 
York barge canal. Import traffic brought by water from 
foreign countries to our ports often menaces domestic move- 
ments, as in the case of wood pulp, petroleum, nonferrous 
metals, cement, coal, sugar, and iron ore. 

Movement by truck is a new form of competition which 
has been developing with great rapidity. It has been prin- 
cipally effective on less-than-carload traffic, and relatively 
short hauls of such commodities as livestock, cotton, cement, 
sand and gravel, gasoline, fruits and vegetables, and general 
merchandise; but it is continually extending to more and 
more traffic, and for longer distances, as trucks and trailers 
are enlarged and highways improved. The carriers intro- 
duced evidence to show that it would be feasible for the trucks 
to divert only a comparatively small amount of additional 
tonnage, even if rates were increased. But without exaggerat- 
ing the menace of this form of competition, we are convinced 
that the carriers have underrated it, and that its possibilities 
are materially greater than they are prepared to concede. 

For a long time transportation of crude oil by pipe line has 
exerted a controlling force on many railroad rates on both 
crude oil and gasoline. To this competition has now been 
added pipe lines for the extensive transportation of gasoline 
and natural gas. In addition, so far as coal is concerned, 
movement by rail has been substantially curtailed by the 
construction of central power plants, both water power and 
steam. 

Nor are these competitive means of transportation by any 
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means the only factors tending to lessen traffic which must 
be considered in connection with a relatively high level of 
freight rates. The evidence before us amply shows that the 
tendency of such a level is to localize industry and also impel 
the use of substitute products. That such a tendency in in- 
dustry is rapidly developing the evidence before us plainly 
indicates. And there is a similar tendency to use, where 
available, substitute products which require less transporta- 
tion in their distribution. This is particularly true of lumber 
and coal, but it affects other industries as well. 


Dangers of a Rate Increase 


However sympathetic one may be with the plight of the 
railroads and their need for additional revenue, such sympathy 
cannot with benefit to any one be carried to the point of a 
refusal to recognize and face facts. The facts set forth above 
show beyond question that there are elements of plain peril 
to the railroads in such an increase in freight rates as they 
propose at the present time. The chief dangers are (1) that 
at a time when transportation costs are of vital consequence 
to every industry it will simulate new competitive forces al- 
ready rapidly developing (2) that it will alienate or impair the 
friendly feeling toward the railroads on the part of the people 
of the country which is essential to adequate legislation for 
their protection and the proper regulation of all forms of 
transportation in the public interest, and (3) that it will dis- 
turb business conditions and an already shell-shocked indus- 
try, and accelerate the tendency toward a localization of 
production. 

We have often referred to the fact that we are not man- 
agers of the railroads and have taken the position that we 
ought not to interfere with.those who are entrusted with 
management on matters which are not controlled by law but 
must be determined in the last analysis by wise administra- 
tive policy and judgment. That is still our view. But here 
reliance upon the judgment of the executives as to the rev- 
enue effect of an increase in rates is much weakened by their 
failure to adduce any substantial reasons for their judgment 
and the definite withholding of the best available information 
on this point in their possession, namely, the information of 
their traffic departments. The excuse that this would have 
prolonged the hearings unduly is not, in our judgment, an 
adequate answer. 

On the other hand we have a mass of definite and concrete 
evidence from the shippers on this point of revenue effect 
which stands in the record uncontradicted by anything other 
than general assertions. Five of our members heard this 
evidence, although none heard it all, and they had the oppor- 
tunity of appraising the character and sincerity of the wit- 
nesses. In our opinion this evidence is entitled to great 
weight. 

We also have a mass of definite and concrete evidence from 
shippers in regard to the general industrial collapse and the 
condition of individual industries. This evidence also stands 
uncontradicted and, as has already been indicated, it shows 
beyond dispute that the situation of the railroads with re- 
spect to earnings is paralleled throughout the industrial world, 
and that many particular industries are in much worse plight. 
This is especially true of agriculture, and preeminently true 
of the grain farmer. The present prostration of a large part 
of agriculture has seldom if ever been equalled in the history 
of the country. 

Upon the evidence, therefore, it is our conclusion that a 15 
per cent increase in all freight rates and charges would in- 
crease revenues, if at all, only temporarily and that its ulti- 
mate effect, not very long postponed, would be to harm rather 
than help the railroads. It is similarly our conclusion that 
such an increase would raise the rates upon many kinds of 
trafic above a just and reasonable level. This latter con- 
clusion applies particularly to the products of agriculture, 
including livestock. We are advised that the committee rep- 
resenting the co-operating state commissions has reached the 
same conclusions. 

It does not follow, however, from the conclusions above set 
forth that no increase in rates should be made at this time. As 
a result of investigations extending over many months we 
have prescribed, effective December 3, 1931, maximum rea- 
sonable rates on class traffic in official and western trunk- 
line territories and between those territories whose net effect 
we believe will be a substantial increase in revenue, unless 
diversions to trucks attain unanticipated proportions. We 
have also prescribed maximum reasonable rates throughout 
the country on furniture, effective February 25, 1932, which 
may produce increased revenue, although the danger of diver- 
sion to trucks is greater in the case of furniture than in the 
case of class traffic taken as a whole. We have also prescribed 
maximum reasonable rates on livestock in the western dis- 
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trict, effective January 25, 1932, which should increase the 
revenue from this traffic in western trunk-line territory, 
where the revenues of the railroads have been particularly 
low. A similar revision, in general upward and effective 
December 3, 1931, has been prescribed in the case of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. 

In addition to these pending revisions and others which are 
in progress on our docket, we believe that the traffic depart- 
ments of the railroads should address themselves to the task 
of making such changes in the rates on particular kinds of 
traffic as will, in their judgment after careful analysis of all 
attendant circumstances, produce additional revenue and 
which can be supported as reasonable under existing condi- 
tions. This does not necessarily mean increases in rates. It 
is quite likely that there are now many rates which will pro- 
duce more revenue if they are reduced, and we include in 
this category rates which we have prescribed as maxima. 

If tariffs are filed, in accordance with this suggestion, pro- 
posing changes in rates upon particular movements or kinds 
of traffic we shall be guided, in determining whether they 
shall be suspended, not only by the statements filed in sup- 
port and protest, but also, in part, by our own general knowl- 
edge and the record in this proceeding as bearing on the 
particular kind of traffic in question. It should be noted 
that the protests which we are here considering do not go to 
every form of trafic. And to the extent that suspension 
proceedings are initiated, we shall expedite their disposition. 

But at best a process of rate readjustment of the kind 
above described is slow, and in our judgment it will not fully 
meet the needs of the present situation. The further step 
which we are now about to propose is offered for the con- 
sideration of the railroad executives in the immediate emer- 
gency, and only as a temporary measure of relief. 


The Substitute Plan 


This plan is outlined in the appendix. It is designed to 
avoid imposing burdens on industry which can not reasonably 
be borne under present conditions, to limit the danger of 
diversion of traffic to other forms of transportation, and to 
disturb business conditions as little as possible by preserving, 
very generally,‘ existing rate relations. Therefore certain 
commodities have been excluded from any increases and the 
increase has been tempered on others. The basis has been 
made as definite as possible in order to minimize disputes, and 
as simple as possible in order that the increased rates may be 
made effective speedily. The increase is in cents per 100 
pounds or amounts per car, subject to a fixed percentage 
maximum limit. Except for very short hauls affected by this 
maximum, it is in uniform amounts, so far as particular kinds 
of traffic are concerned. The abnormal conditions now exist- 
ing distinguished the situation from that before us /ncreased 
Rates, 1920, supra, wherein we discussed the respective merits 
of percentage and flat increases. We propose to limit the 
increase to a period ending March 31, 1933. Its continuation 
after that time will depend upon conditions then existing. 

As has been shown, the carriers and holders of their securi- 
ties stress the credit situation. As a whole, earnings are 
inadequate, yet the earnings of certain of the carriers are 
ample to support their credit. The securities of even such 
carriers suffer from the distress of others not so fortunate. 
The increases which we propose would, without further pro- 
vision for the allocation of the resulting revenue, to a certain 
degree help the carriers now in need, but would go, in part, 
to carriers now securing revenues adequate to sustain their 
credit, and as to which no emergency exists. They would 
not afford aid in maintaining an adequate transportation sys- 
tem for the country in proportion to the burden imposed on 
the public. 

The advisability of pooling the earnings resulting from any 
increase granted has been discussed of record. The standing 
of railroad obligations and the consequent credit of the car- 


riers even those enjoying adequate earnings, will be im- 
proved if a plan can be devised which will give reasonable 
assurance that fixed interest obligations, not now in default, 


can be protected generally from default. 

The applicants apparently recognize that at this time it is 
futile to increase rates with the object of reaching 5.75 per 
cent on the value of their properties as a whole. The prac- 
tical limitation of what the traffic will bear and continue to 
move by rail must be given consideration. Clearly any prac- 
ticable increase, unaccompanied by a pooling provision, 
might not prevent threatened default in the fixed interest 
obligations of some of the carriers. On the other hand, a 
smaller increase in the aggregate revenue, marshalled for the 
benefit of the carriers in need, will tend to stabilize the in- 
dustry. We shall provide for such marshalling. 

Many difficulties will have to be met in working out the 
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details of a plan and for the distribution of that fund in the 
first instance among the carriers who fail to earn their interest 
charges, in proportion to their deficiencies. We are con- 
vinced that these difficulties can be met. A plan to that end 
should be worked out by the carriers and submitted for our 
approval. In such a plan appropriate provision will have to be 
made to take care of variations in maintenance, depreciation 
and other operating charges. Perhaps the depreciation and 
maintenance charges of the year immediately preceding the 
time of computation should be prescribed as the maxima of 
those accounts in determining Gaaeaden 1 in earnings. Ap- 
propriate provisions should be made as to the accounts of 
carriers reporting separately but operated as part of a sys- 
tem. Other similar adjustments may be necessary. 

The applicants should set up the machinery for operating 
and should operate the plan. At the end of six months or 
other appropriate interval, any balance remaining in the 
fund so created should be distributed to the carriers in the 
proportions in which earnings accruing on their properties 
have contributed to it. 


The Railroad Future 


It is not enough to deal merely with the 15 per cent in- 
crease proposed and our substitute form of temporary relief. 
Something should be said of the railroad future and what can 
be done in a more enduring way to protect and stabilize it. 


The railroads now furnish the backbone and most of the ° 


other vital bones of the transportation system of the country, 
and we believe this will be the situation for a long time to 
come. We are not impressed with the thought that they are 
doomed, in anything like the near future, to go the way of 
the stage coach and canal. 

The most effective remedy for the immediate ills of the rail- 
roads is the economic recovery of the country. The present 
low earnings are not the result of low rates but reflect gen- 
eral industrial conditions. When railroad earnings take a 
sharp turn upward, as in due time they will, railroad credit 
will also rise. 

An important step is the repeal of section 15a and the sub- 
stitution of a better section designed to accomplish the same 
general purpose. We recommended such legislation last year 
in a special report to Congress and shall renew the recom- 
mendation in our annual report this year. The present re- 
capture provisions hang like a cloud over the credit of many 
companies when times are bad. The problem presented by 
the varying earnings of different railroads can better be met 
in other ways, such as consolidations, pooling arrangements, 
and the adjustment of divisions. 

Nor do we believe that the present provisions of paragraph 
(2) are desirable in all respects. They cherish elusive hopes 
that by mere changes in rates railroad earnings can be made 
stable regardless of economic conditions. In our special report 
to Congress we suggested a substitute for this paragraph which 
we believe will better serve the end desired. (See Railway Age, 
January 31, 1931, page 271). 

We believe that this substitute emphasizes the public need 
for maintaining railroad credit quite as strongly as does the 
present paragraph. It will be noted, also, that it contains 
recognition of the principle that inasmuch as railroad earnings 
must inevitably fall below normal in times of depression they 
may properly be permitted to rise above normal in times of 
prosperity. Such recognition might well be supplemented by 
a provision that some portion of surplus accumulations shall 
be held in liquid form. Present experience shows that no 
matter how large such accumulations may be, (and they have 
been large in the case of the railroads during the past decade), 
they may be of comparatively little use in meeting immediate 
deficiencies in earnings, if they are invested in railroad prop- 
erty, as they normally are. So invested, they can be converted 
into cash to replenish the treasury only by the issue of securi- 
ties, and these cannot be issued when credit is impaired. 

Congress and the state legislatures should also, we believe, 
direct their attention to the proper regulation in the public 
interest of all competitive forms of transportation. In this 
we include such restrictions on the size and weight of trucks 
and their lading as public safety may dictate, such taxation of 
trucks and busses as may be necessary to impose upon them 
a fair share of the burden of the public highways which 
they use, such supervision of trucks and bus common carrier 
lines as may be necessary to avoid destructive and wasteful 
competition, and such regulation of their rates and service 
as the public interest may require. 

What we have said as to the trucks and busses applies also 
to the waterways. It is strongly urged by the rail carriers 
that the water carriers are not bearing their fair share of the 
burden of the waterways, constructed or improved at public 
expense, on which they operate. Here again the facts are 
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controversial and must be ascertained. But the contention of 
the rail lines presents a matter for unbiased investigation, which 
may be in need of correction if fair competitive conditions are 
to prevail. The same may be said of the public regulation of 
the port-to-port rates of common carriers by water, which are 
now subject to no effective regulation. 

The so-called car-forwarding companies present a situation 
in the transportation field which calls for public regulation, as 
we pointed out and recommended in our last annual report. 
Here there seems no difference of opinion on the point. It 
is not unlikely that the service performed by these companies 
can, with profit to the railroads and advantage to the country, 
be made a definite part of railroad service. 

The railroads, as cities expand and public highways multiply 
in number and use, have been and are being called upon to 
invest great amounts of capital in alterations of their properties 
which are often, from a strictly railroad point of viéw, very 
largely nonproductive. The burden of these expenditures 
must be borne by the public in one way or another, but the 
question arises whether this burden is being apportioned fairly. 
To the extent that it is caused by other than railroad needs 
and does not increase the traffic of the railroads or save them 
expense, it may be that this burden should justly be shifted 
from the shoulders of railroad users. 

Railroad managements face new conditions which compe] 
changes in methods of operation, manner of service, and price 
policies. It is a situation which frequently confronts private, 
competitive industries, and they have become accustomed to 
such readjustments by force of necessity. 


The Passenger Deficit 


Foremost among the problems to be solved is that presented 
by the passenger service. Broadly speaking, this service for 
the country as a whole fails by something like $450,000,000 
annually to contributing its proportionate share toward taxes 
and return on railroad property. The close similarity of this 
figure to the amount of money which the carriers estimated 
that they would realize from the 15 per cent increase, if no 
loss of traffic resulted, is striking. In other words, if the 
carriers were able to conduct the passenger business as profit- 
ably as the freight business, they would even now, under ad- 
versity in a period of great depression, be earning enough tc 
stabilize their credit situation. The freight business as a 
whole is doing reasonably well, present conditions considered. 
The carriers in this record pointed out the substantial curtail- 
ments of passenger service which have been made in an en- 
deavor to reduce losses. They have also undertaken experi- 
mental service in the hope of recovering profitable patronage. 
But much more drastic measures will be necessary if the 
staggering deficit incurred by that service is to be reduced tc 
bearable proportions. On some lines it may be necessary for 
the companies to retire from the passenger business entirely. 
On others it may be that better service with lighter trains at 
greater speed and at lower fares will revive patronage and 
reduce expense. 

So far as freight service is concerned, the railroads have so 
many and so great inherent advantages of economy, particularly 
in the case of the longer hauls and the heavier trallic, that 
we cannot believe that they will not be able to withstand the 
competition of the motor trucks. To meet this situation ef- 
fectively, however, it is evident that radical changes in service 
and rates must be made. 

The new competitive conditions make it necessary, also, for 
the railroads to cooperate more efficiently with each other and 
reduce the waste, both in service and in rates, which has 
marked their own competition. 

The record shows that in the past decade the railroads have 
made great strides in improving their service and at the same 
time operating with greater efficiency and economy. But what 
they have done in this direction has largely followed lines which 
developed under conditions different from those which now 
prevail, and it has been characterized by a continual intensify- 
ing of their own competition. At a time when as an industry 
they have new enemies to face, their warfare with each other 
has grown more bitter, so that economies in operation have 
been offset in part by the growth of competitive waste. 

All this is contrary to the spirit of the Transportation Act, 
1920. Congress then looked beyond the individual railroad to 
the concept of a national transportation system. It pointed the 
way in the consolidation provisions to the reduction of com- 
petitive wastes. It went to the extreme of removing the bar- 
riers of restrictive federal and state anti-trust legislation which 
might otherwise stand in the way. Short of consolidations, it 
opened wide the door to agreements for the pooling of service 
and of revenue, whenever it could be shown to our satisfaction 
that such agreements were in the public interest. Much has 
been accomplished in the way of unification, but much remains 
to be done, and the pooling provisions of the law stand almost 
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unused. Further progress along the lines pointed out by Con- 
gress will aid in bringing about the coopération which is es- 
sential to railroad salvation. But the problem can not wholly 
be solved in this way, nor is there need that cooperation should 
be subordinated to the consolidation program. 

In the meantime we have under way an investigation, Ex 
Parte No. 104, into such railroad practices as may adversely 
affect net earnings, and we shall pursue this inquiry with dili- 


gence. 
The committees representing 


the security holders have sug- 


gested the formation of a special commission to consider the 


needs of the railroad situation. 


Such procedure has been fol- 


lowed in England, and it is receiving consideration in Canada, 
whose problems are very like our own. 


We have no authority 


to constitute such a commission and are, therefore, not in a po- 
sition to follow up this suggestion. 


Appendix—Plan for Increasing Freight Rates 


In the tables which follow, the generic descriptions of commodities or 


“rm x ong groups are those specified in 


the order of the Commission, 


Division 4, of November 22, 1927, In the Matter of Freight Commodity 


Statistics. 


They cover the specific 


items customarily included by the 


carriers in their reports to the Commission under each numbered de- 


scription. 


The plan is that on commodities included under the following numbered 
jescriptions there shall be no increase: 


No. Description 

10 Wheat. 

20 Corn. 

30 Oats. 

40 Barley and rye. 

41 Rice. 

42 Grain, n o. s. 

50 Flour, wheat. 

51 Meal, corn. 

52 Flour and meal, edible, n. 0. s. 
61 Mill Products, n. o. s. 

70 Hay and alfalfa. 

71 Straw. 

90 Cotton in bales. 

91 Cotton linters, noils, and regins. 
100 Cottonseed. 

120 Apples, fresh. 

122 Berries, fresh. 


On commodities included under 


No. Description 
124 Grapes, fresh. 
125 Peaches, fresh. 
127 Fruits, fresh, domestic, n. 0. s. 
130 Potatoes, other than sweet. 
150 Beans and peas, dried. 
162 Flaxseed. 
163 Sugar beets. 
170 Horses, mules, ponies, and asses. 
180 Cattle and calves, single-deck. 
181 Calves, double-deck. 
190 Sheep and goats, single-deck. 
191 Sheep and goats, double-deck. 
200 Hogs, single-deck. 
201 Hogs, double-deck. 
ogs. 
402 Wood (fuel). 
410 Ties, railroad. 
443 Excelsior (wood) and sawdust. 


the following numbered descriptions 


there may be an increase of $3.00 per car: 


No. Description 

200 Anthracite coal. 

300 Bituminous coal. 

310 Coke. 

320 Iron ore. 

330 Copper ore and concentrates. 

331 Lead ore and concentrates. 

332 Zinc ore and concentrates. 

333 Ores and concentrates, n. 0. s. 

350 Gravel and sand (other than 
glass or moulding). 

351 Stone, broken, ground, or 
crus 


On commodities included under 


No. Description 

392 Products of mines, n. o. s. 

401 Posts, poles, and piling. 

420 Pulp wood. 

430 Lumber, shingles and lath. 

431 Box, crate, and cooperage ma- 

terials. 

432 Veneer and built-up wood. 

443 Products of forests, n. 0. s., ex- 
cept excelsior, (wood) and 
sawdust. 

Furnace slag. 


c 
LS) 


the following numbered descriptions 


there may be an increase of $6.00 per car: 


No Description 

390 Phosphate rock, crude (ground 
or not ground). 

391 Sulphur (brimstone). 

490 Iron, pig. 

693 Scrap iron and scrap steel. 


On commodities included under 


No. Description 

352 Stone, rough, n. o. s. 

353 Stone, finished, n. a s. 

360 Petroleum, crude. 

370 Asphalt (natural, by-product, or 
petroleum). 

552 Artificial stone, n. o. s. 


the following numbered descriptions 


there may be an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds: 


No. Description 

101 Cottonseed meal and cake. 

i110 Oranges and grapefruit. 

111 Lemons, aoe and citrus fruits, 
a oO 6 

123 Cantaloupes and melons, n. 0. s. 

126 Watermelons 

140 Cabbage. 

141 Onions. 

142 Tomatoes. 

143 Vegetables, fresh, n. 0. s. 

151 Fruits, dried or evaporated. 

152 Vegetables, dried, n. 0. s. 

160 Vegetable-oil cake and meal, ex- 
cept cottonseed. 

161 Peanuts. 

164 Products of agriculture, n. 0. s. 


No. : Description 

440 Rosin. 

441 Turpentine. 

450 Petroleum, oils, refined, and all 
other gasolines. 

451 Fuel, road, and petroleum res- 
idual oils, n. o. s. 

452 Lubricating oils and greases. 

453 Petroleum products, n. o. s. 

540 Cement, natural or Portland 
(building). 

550 Brick, common. 

551 Brick, n. o. s., and building tile. 


560 Lime, common (quick or 
slacked). 
630. ce, 


640 Fertilizers, n. o. s. 


On all other commodities, including all less-than-carload freight, there 
may be an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

The increases set forth above are subject to the following provisos: 

1. In no event shall the increase levied on any carload be in excess of 
10 per cent of the carload charges which would be assessed in the absence 


of the increase. 

2. In the case of less-than-carload 
for hauls for which the —— or 
on a basis of not more t 
175 miles ard not more than 2506 
be . cent per 100 pounds. 


freight, no increase shall be assessed 
corresponding class rates are assessed 


an 175 miles, and the increase for hauls over 


miles computed in like manner shall 


. Where rates are stated in schedules in dollars per car and the in- 
crease, as shown above, is an amount per 100 pounds, the increase shall 
be $7.50 per car if such amount per 100 pounds is 1 cent, and $10.00 


per car if such amount is 2 cents. 


4. In the case of rates on petroleum products and on furniture, cov- 
ered by the orders in No. 17000, Parts 4, 4A, and 5, they shall not, on 


and after the dates when the rates 


covered by such respective orders be- 


come effective, exceed the maximum rates therein prescribed. 
All switching charges may be increased 10 per cent, subject to the ex- 
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ception that in the case of the Chicago switching district (Ilinois-Indiana) 
the charges, on and after the date when the rates covered by the order 
in No, 19610 become effective shall not exceed the maxima therein prescribed. 

It is not intended to increase the proportions of joint through rates 
to or from points in foreign countries accruing for the transportation in 
such foreign countries; the proportions of such rates accruing within 
the United States may be increased to the extent herein approved for 


domestic rates. 
BOAT LINES 

The increases herein suggested may in like manner be applied to rates 
of the boat lines subject to the Act. 

It is the intention to authorize but one increase on any particular through 
shipment, however the total rate is constructed or ascertained. 

If the adoption of the different rates of increase herein suggested re- 
sults in any violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates or long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 (1) of the Act, the carriers should take prompt 
steps to remove the violation or promptly make applications for relief. 


Some General Aspects of the Decision 


While the commission showed unusual expedition in 
handling this case and in rendering a decision in four 
months from the date of the application the result seems 
to be that the commission has “passed the buck’ back 
to the railroads with hardly more than a gesture so far 
as‘rate levels are concerned. However, while the com- 
mission’s advice relegates the railroad executives to the 
position in which they were at the time of their meeting 
in Chicago in May, when they decided to initiate studies 
looking to a rate readjustment consisting of both in- 
creases and reductions—a program which was later dis- 
carded in favor of a proposal without exceptions—it is 
doubtless somewhat better than the 10 per cent general 
reduction ordered by the commission at the time of the 
last depression in 1922. On the other hand that reduc- 
tion was accompanied by a considerable reduction in 
wages ordered by the Railway Labor Board to become 
effective on the same day. In this report the commis- 
sion says not a word about wages, although it is gen- 
erally believed that the most important thing it decided 
was that there would be initiated a campaign for a re- 
duction of the wages covered by contracts following 
those that have been generally made in salaries and 
wages of employees not covered by union contracts. On 
this basis the report was regarded in some quarters as 
constructive. 

The issuance of the report was well timed to give the 
railroad executives plenty of topics for discussion at 
their meeting in Atlantic City to begin on Wednesday, 
including a bristling problem in the ethics and merits of 
co-operation. After reading the railroads an emphatic 
warning against the dangers of a general rate increase 
and its tendency to kill off traffic, the commission has 
given the stronger railroads of the country an oppor- 
tunity to incur those risks, although on a smaller scale 
not exceeding 10 per cent, without hope of compensat- 
ing benefits to themselves, in an effort to collect revenue 
for the most needy roads in a currency which the com- 
mission, at least, has just described in effect as stage 
money. In other words, some of the things the commis- 
sion said about the effect of a 15 per cent increase when 
advocated by the railroads do not apply to a 10 per cent 
increase for the “Communistic Chest.” On the other 
hand the roads would be given some chance to show 
that traffic can stand some increase even at such a time. 

The railroads’ 15 per cent proposal, it was well under- 
stood, contemplated a great many reductions later to 
meet competition of other forms of transportation, while 
placing greater dependence on their back-log of traffic 
not likely to escape them. They are now given an op- 
portunity to collect a surcharge on most of their traffic 
and, even if they should reduce some of their rates, 
the top one cent, two cents or $3 or $6 of each rate is to 
be turned over to some one else, even if, as indicated 
by the commission, it has already had a tendency to 
reduce the traffic which would otherwise have been 
enjoyed. Undoubtedly the stronger roads would be 
placed in a difficult position before the public if they 
declined to join in this gesture of co-operation, but ap- 

(Continued on page 648) 
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Co-ordinated Rail and Truck Service* 


The features necessary to attract shippers, and 


the various means of providing them 


By Russell W. Talbot 


Strathcona Memorial Fellow in Transportation, Yale University 


truck transportation system for intercity service 

may be stated by summarizing the analyses of the 
reasons why shippers use trucks. Some of these re- 
quirements must be regarded as absolutely essential and 
others as highly desirable, so a differentiation will be 
made in enumerating the requirements. 


1. Essential Factors: 
a. Overnight service from the shipper’s plant to the 
consignee’s store door. 

This through service must be performed between 
the hours of 6:00 p.m. and 7:00 am. the next 
morning, the time limits corresponding to the plant 
closing time and the store-door opening time, re- 
spectively. 

b. A total cost to the shipper not above the prevailing 
trucking rates. 

The rates of the more substantial trucking com- 
panies are fairly uniform. A trucking association 
has been formed by the larger trucking companies 
in the area studied to protect the truckers from the 
destructive effects of a competitive rate war, by 
standardizing rates. At present it is felt that the 
association controls the rates of the more reliable 
truckers, and it is claimed that its influence and 
membership are growing. 

The co-ordinated service rate schedule should pro- 
vide both a “container load” and a less-than-“con- 
tainer load” schedule of rates, similar to the present 
practice of the railroads and trucking companies. 

2. Desirable Factors: 
a. Shipment from the plant to the consignee’s store door 
on one through rate. 

The shipper should be billed at one rate for the 
entire movement and should deal with one transpor- 
tation company only. 

b. Elimination of rehandling en route. 

Regardless of the size of container adopted by a 
co-ordinated service, there will always be the necessity 
of moving some less-than-“container load” shipments. 
These shipments will have to be consolidated at the 
receiving end into an economical container load and 
sorted out at the delivery end for local distribution. 
Thus, in actual practice, rehandling of shipments of 
small size can never be eliminated. 

c. The ability to provide non-scheduled expedited service 
for rush shipments. 

This involves operating small trucks over the road 
direct from plant to consignee’s store door at any 
time required by the shippers. This operation must 
be superimposed on any co-ordinated rail-truck service. 


f HE requirements of a co-ordinated rail and motor 





.* The third and last excerpt from a survey entitled “The Shipping 
Situation between New York City and Philadelphia,” privately printed 
for the Committee on Transportation, Yale University. The first excerpt 
appeared in the Railway Age of September 26, and the second in that 
of October 10. 
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d. The establishment of a special organization for the 
purpose of integrating the rai! and truck operation 
of the co-ordinated system. 

To be successful, a co-ordinated system must satis- 
factorily solve the shipping problems of industry and 
at the same time adhere to the requirements imposed 
by railroad operation. 

e. Co-ordinated service provided by the railroads in 
conjunction with the more substantial trucking com- 
panies, 

The local pick-up and delivery should be performed 
by these truckers and the long haul by rail. These 
substantial trucking companies have well-established 
trade connections of which use should be made. Also, 
they are familiar with the special delivery require- 
ments of certain industries. 


What Kind of Container? 


The basis of any co-ordinated system of rail and 

motor truck transportation must be some form of con- 
tainer or vehicle which can be transported equally well 
by rail or by motor, and which can readily be trans- 
ferred from one agency to the other. Consequently, the 
problem resolves into the design or adaptation of some 
container or vehicle which can be used to provide the 
requisite service to shippers. 
‘ Certain co-ordinated rail-truck services are now in 
operation on some of the interurban electric railways 
in the Middle West. It is possible to adapt to steam 
railroad practice the essential features of two of these 
services; namely, the Railwagon Service of the Lake 
Shore Electric and the Truck-body Container Service 
of the Cincinnati & Lake Erie. 

The railwagon service hauls semi-trailers on flat cars, 
and the truck-body container service hauls truck bodies. 
However, the operating practices of these two services 
are essentially the same. The container unit, whether 
semi-trailer or truck body, is hauled on special flat cars 
between rail terminals in the two cities being served. 
The truckers perform the terminal pick-up and de- 
livery of these container units. Shipments of “con- 
tainer load” size move without rehandling en route 
directly from consignor to consignee, the container be- 
ing sealed before leaving the shipper’s plant. Less- 
than-“container load” shipments are consolidated and 
distributed in the usual manner by freight forwarding 
companies, making use of either railwagon or truck- 
body service. The rail haul is performed during the 
night so as to provide early morning store-door delivery. 

Overnight service, with early morning delivery, from 
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the shipper’s plant to the consignee’s store door is being 
given by the co-ordinated rail-truck services now in 
operation on the interurban railways in the Middle 
West, many of which operate between cities more than 
one hundred miles apart. Such systems are able to 
provide this service because of the flexibility of ter- 
minal operation with motor trucks, the rapid inter- 
change of the container unit between the motor and rail 
carrier, and the high schedule speed of the rail carrier 
in the long haul between the terminal areas. It is felt 
that the adaptation of such systems to steam railroad 
practice can furnish service between cities located 250 
miles apart or less during the time limits set by the 
requirements—6 p.m. to 7 a.m. In this extreme case 
the terminal movements by motor truck in each city 
would have to be performed in about two hours each, 
leaving nine hours for the 250-mile rail haul, which 
can be provided by fast freight service. A propor- 
tionately greater amount of time would be available 
for rail and truck movements in operation between cities 
nearer together. 


Competitive Rates Can be Met 


It has been demonstrated by these rail-truck systems 
that such co-ordinated service can be profitably rendered 
to the shipper at lower rates than equivalent service by 
motor trucks or l.c.l. rail shipment. It is on this com- 
petitive cost basis that the rail-truck systems are suc- 
cessful. 

The railwagon service on the Lake Shore Electric 
between Cleveland and Toledo provides a rate for 8,000 
lb. of any merchandise, that is equal to Rule 26 of the 
rail class-rate schedule applying between these two 
points. For 20,000 lb. which is the capacity loading of a 
single container unit, the rate is equal to the rail fifth- 
class rate. 

Most commodities moving by rail in l.c.l. lots are in a 
higher class than either Rule 26 or fifth class. In addi- 
tion, the cost of local cartage at both ends of the rail 
haul should be included in comparing shipping costs. 
Motor trucking rates on the whole are generally as high 
as the corresponding l.c.l. class rates. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that these co-ordinated systems 
will be able to offer cheaper rates to shippers for 
corresponding services than either motor truck or l.c.l. 
rail transportation. 

A recent investigation made by the Pennsylvania be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York indicates that such 
co-ordinated service adapted to steam railroad oper- 
ation will furnish lower through rates to shippers than 
the existing forms of transportation. 

The shipment from plant to store door on one through 
rate is a practice which fits in well with co-ordinated 
rail-truck service. The rail carrier may establish the 
rate schedule for this through service and do business 
directly with the shippers, in which case the carrier 
must provide for the terminal trucking in one of two 
ways. It may enter the trucking business and operate 
its own fleet of trucks in each of the cities being served, 
or it may contract with local trucking companies to 
perform such service for it. The latter is the practice 
on the Lake Shore Electric. The other alternative is 
for a trucking company to establish the through rate 
schedule and deal with the shippers. In this case the 
rail carrier bills the trucking company for hauling the 
containers between the two cities being served, under a 
tariff filed to cover such operation. This is the practice 
on the service routed via the Cincinnati and Lake Erie. 

The elimination of rehandling en route is a natural 


consequence of co-ordinated rail-truck service for ship- 
ments of “container load” size. Less-than-“‘container 
load” shipments must be handled in the usual manner 
by consolidation at the receiving end and by distribu- 
tion at the delivery end. Rehandling in connection with 
such shipments cannot be eliminated. 

Non-scheduled expedited service for rush shipments 
can be provided only by operating small trucks over the 
road at any time of day desired by the shippers and not 
as a part of the regular co-ordinated rail-truck service, 
which must be operated on schedule. 


The “Railwagon” System 


The railwagon system in operation on the Lake Shore 
Electric between Cleveland, Ohio, and Toledo, has the 
possibilities of being successfully adapted to steam rail- 
road practice to serve as a basis for co-ordinating rail 
and motor truck transportation. A railwagon is a 
specially constructed highway semi-trailer that can be 
drawn over the city streets or highways and that also 
can be carried over the railroad. In the latter operation 
the railwagons are carried on a special railroad flat car 
with the wheels hanging over the sides of the car. A rail- 
wagon is substantially a container unit fixed on a chassis 
equipped with “single” rear wheels and solid tires. The 
wagon weighs about 9,000 Ib., and it is 18 ft. long by 
8 ft. wide. The rated carrying capacity has been fixed 
at 20,000 lb. The over-all dimensions of the rail- 
wagon car conform to those of the box car. The dis- 
tance of the railwagon wheels above the track is greater 
than the corresponding distances of the journal boxes, 
so there is no danger of these wheels hitting obstructions 
on the track. 

Some of these railwagons should be provided with a 
door or opening at the sides or top, in addition to those 
with doors at the end, in order to meet the loading re- 
quirements of various shippers. These units are 
equipped with the standard coupling device at present 
used on most trailers. They may be hauled in “trains” 
from the shippers’ plants to the railhead, or as single 
trailer units. Generally, the number of trailers which 
may be hauled by a tractor is restricted by city or- 
dinances. 

The coupling device on the tractor and the “dolly” 
under the rear railwagon are standard highway equip- 
ment. Many cartage and motor highway companies now 
operate tractors that can handle railwagons without 
any change in their existing equipment. 

The loading ramp, located at the railhead, auto- 
matically transfers the railwagons from the highway to 
the flat car and vice versa. It is a simple affair of sub- 
stantial construction without moving parts. It consists 
of a platform designed to accommodate a number of 
railwagons and a lead-off rampway located on the rail 
end, The tractor brings the railwagons to the railhead 
at any time of day and deposits them on the platform of 
the ramp. It is not necessary for the tractor or driver 
to be present when the railwagons are being loaded 
upon or unloaded from the flat cars. 

The flat car equipment is of all-steel construction and 
is specially designed to carry three railwagons per car. 
The journal bearings on this equipment are located 
inside the wheels instead of outside. The space thus 
made available is utilized by the wheels of the rail- 
wagon which overhang the sides of the car. By this 
means, the dimensions of these cars loaded with their 
complement of three railwagons each are kept within 
the standard A.R.A. clearance limits. The “latch,” 
just above the trucks, is used to couple the railwagons 
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loosely to the body of the car. The handbrakes are so 
constructed that they can be readily removed for the 
loading and unloading operations. 


How Railwagons Are Loaded 


The first step in the loading operation is to push the 
flat car or cars under the railwagons standing on the 
platform of the ramp. When this movement has been 
completed, the railwagons stand over, and clear of, the 
deck of the car. They are then coupled loosely to the 
latter by means of the “latches.” These “latches” are 
swung upward into a horizontal position and engage lugs 
attached to the underside of each railwagon frame. The 
car is then drawn forward on the track and pulls the 
railwagons with it from their original position. They 
roll along the platform, down the incline, and auto- 
matically come to rest in their proper position tor the 
rail haul. In the unloading operation the reverse action 
takes place. That is, the railwagons climb the incline 
and rise clear of the car. 

The flexibility and simplicity of the loading and un- 
loading process is one of the salient features which 
renders this system especially adaptable to operation in 
terminal areas where the volume of traffic to be han- 
dled is large. The transfer of the container units be- 
tween the highway and flat cars is performed by a 
single switching move without the necessity of han- 
dling by crane or derrick. 

A special train made up entirely of railwagon cars 
can be run nightly, if the amount of traffic handled by 
this system between two cities is large enough to war- 
rant it. If the amount of traffic does not warrant the 
operation of a special train, these cars can be handled 
on a scheduled fast freight which runs nightly between 
the cities involved. 

The truck-body container system of co-ordinated 
transportation, in operation on the Cincinnati & Lake 
Erie between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Toledo, has the 
possibility of being readily adapted to steam railroad 
practice to serve as a basis for co-ordinating rail and 
motor truck transportation. Its operation is essentially 
the same as the operation of the railwagon system, ex- 
cept for the difference in methods of handling the con- 
tainer units. 


The Truck-Body Container 


The truck-body container is an all-steel unit, 1714 ft. 
long, 8 ft. wide, and 7% ft. high. As its name implies, 
it is a portable truck body specially designed in order 
that it may be readily interchangeable between rail and 
highway transport. It is provided with doors in the 
middle of each side, and in appearance it resembles 
the body of a box car. This unit is hauled over the 
city streets on a motor truck or trailer chassis, so con- 
structed as to securely hold the unit in place. After 
these units have been loaded, a seal is placed on each 
of the four doors before delivery to the railhead. 

Each truck-body unit is equipped with four lifting 
hooks located on the sides of the unit at the top. A 
gantry crane is installed at the rail terminal over the 
tracks devoted to rail-truck service. Upon arrival at 
the terminal, the unit is lifted from the truck chassis 
by means of the crane and a suitable grappling device 
which engages the lifting hooks. It is then placed on 
a specially designed flat car which has previously been 
spotted under the crane. The flat cars are equipped 
with anchorage devices for centering and firmly holding 
the containers. When a container is lowered by the 


crane on to a flat car, the anchorage devices automati- 
ally lock all four doors of the unit so that theft is 
impossible. 


Each flat car is built to carry two units. 





After every interchange operation performed by the 
crane between the truck and the flat car, a shifting 
movement is necessary in order to “spot” a car in the 
proper position under the craneway for the next oper- 
ation. This involves “spot” and “pull” movements for 
each unit handled. It would appear that this operation 
lacks the speed necessary for a single crane to handle 
a large amount of traffic in as short a time as would 
be necessary with overnight delivery between cities two 
hundred miles apart. ; 

For the service on the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, the 
Motor Terminals Company of Cincinnati owns the con- 
tainer units and the special gantry cranes located at the 
railheads. Cargo Transport, Inc., a group of affiliated 
trucking companies, leases this equipment, transports 
the containers locally, and deals directly with the ship- 
pers. A container is furnished to a company for direct 
loading, if its shipments warrant it. When the loadings 
from one shipper are not of “container load” volume, 
the freight is collected by small trucks and taken to the 
inland freight terminal where various shipments are 
consolidated into a container load. The container is 
then moved on the special truck chassis to the railhead. 

The Cincinnati & Lake Erie carries the containers be- 
tween the two cities under a minimum tariff of thirty 
cents per container mile. The railroad is responsible 
for the terminal expenses of crane operation and switch- 
ing movements, and for damage to the container or its 
contents by a wreck or avoidable abuse while the unit 
is in its custody. 

In the adaptation of this operation to steam railroad 
practice, the railroad itself might well own the con- 
tainers and cranes and contract with truckers to per- 
form the local cartage for them. In this manner they 
would be able to deal directly with the shippers on a 
through-rate basis. 


A. C. F. Builds 
Special Service Truck 


HE American Car and Foundry Motors Company, 
New York, recently built and delivered to the Bee 
Line, one of the large bus operators on Long Is- 
land, a special service truck which is exceptionally com- 
plete in its equipment. The truck is equipped to lift 
15,000 Ib. if necessary, and with its 125 h.p. Hall-Scott 
engine, is able to obtain a speed of approximately 45 
miles an hour. It is also equipped with a line tension 
indicator for use in conjunction with the power-operated 
cable hoist. This automatically turns off the engine 
when the cable reaches a predetermined tension. 





Special Service Truck Built by A. C. F. for the Bee Line 
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The New Pacific Greyhound Garage and Office Building at Portland, Ore. 


Reducing Maintenance Costs 


Pacific Greyhound Lines find adequate maintenance 


facilities pay for themselves 


specially constructed motor coach shop and main- 

tenance plant justified from the viewpoint of the 
large investment involved? The question has been 
answered in the affirmative by Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
which recently placed in operation a $200,000 plant 
in Portland, Ore. Not only is the plant showing a 
profitable return on the investment on the basis of 
savings in rentals, but the speeding up of maintenance 
operations, due to factory production principles and the 
installation of modern equipment designed for the par- 
ticular need of motor coach maintenance, has effected 
considerable economies. 

These economies are due, primarily, to the elimination 
of virtually all outside maintenance labor charges and 
the speeding up of coach repairs, enabling equipment 
to be more speedily returned to operation and revenue 
production. Architects of the building consulted with 
experienced motor coach maintenance engineers in 
planning the layout of the shop-floor area, with the 
result that the “straight line” maintenance system was 
worked out to provide for washing, servicing, greasing 
and inspection of coaches in a systematized manner that 
eliminates almost all lost motion. 

The building itself occupies a ground space of 200 
ft. by 240 ft., and is built on a plot of land measuring 
200 ft. by 294 ft. The building faces public streets 
on three sides and the additional ground space provides 
a private street in the rear of the building, measuring 
04 ft. in width. The front of the building is two 
stories in height, the upper floor providing space for 
administrative’ and general offices, as well as club 
quarters for drivers and a kitchen and cafeteria for 
office and mechanical forces. The second story has a 
floor area of 9,750 sq. ft. 

The first floor, with an area of 48,000 sq. ft., pro- 


the relatively high cost of a specially designed and 
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vides space for the following departments: Wash rack. 
greasing and inspection pits, repair pits, machine shop, 
service shop, blacksmith shop, paint shop, body shop, 
two stock rooms, tire rooms, oil and grease room, bat- 
tery room, electric shop, “lost and found” room, locker 
room, toilet, shower and wash room, and shop offices 
Construction of the building is of reinforced concrete, 
with steel trusses over the one-story portion. All floors 
are concrete and the entire floor is treated with a 
metallic floor hardener to minimize dust and provide 
a hard wearing surface. 

Motor coaches coming in from road duty are run di- 
rectly on to the wash racks, measuring 36 ft. by 42 ft 
and having a capacity of two coaches at one time. Steel 
balconies run down either side and through the center of 
the wash racks between the cars. Along these balconies 
are spray heads so arranged that cars may be thoroughly 
soaked and surface dust removed before the applica- 
tion of a soap preparation. After washing, the cars 
are rinsed off with clear water. The entire process is 
controlled by the manipulation of valves, making the 
maximum time for a thorough cleaning of the coach 
about five minutes. The galleries permit ready access 
to the coach roof. Provision is also made for the re- 
moval of grease and accumulated oil on motors by 
steam or hot water under 300 lb. pressure. Paint 
removal and chassis cleaning facilities are provided on 
a separate rack. 

Thoroughly washed, coaches are then moved ahead 
over greasing pits where they are refueled and greased 
and the oil is changed or replenished. Here batteries 
are tested and serviced, and tires are inflated to the 
proper pressure. The grease and oil supply is stored 
in a separate room and is forced under pressure through 
pipes to the greasing pits. The oil is measured through 

(Continued on page 646) 





Region, road and year 
New England Region: 

Boston & Albany.......... 1931 
1930 

Boston & Maine..........1931 
1930 

N. Y., New H. & Hart...1931 
1930 

Great Lakes Region: 

Delaware & Hudson....... 1931 
1930 

Del., Lack. & Western....1931 
1930 

Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)....1931 
1930 

Grand Trunk Western..... 1931 
1930 

Lehigh Valley ....ccccvess 1931 
1930 

Michigan Central ...... oooh Dl 
1930 

New York Central.........1931 
1930 

New York, Chi. & St. L...1931 
1930 

Pere Marquette ....... vocskan 
1930 

Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1931 
1930 

Wabash ...... tenes ¥0keea 1931 
1930 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio......... 1931 
1930 
Big Four Lines....... ooeekOen 
1930 
Central of New Jersey..... 1931 
1930 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.....1931 
1930 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1931 
1930 
BOG THRE cccccescccvees 1931 
193 
Pennsylvania System....... 1931 
1930 
PEE. x 00509 0e0h eecunees 1931 
1930 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1931 
1930 
Norfolk & Western........ 1931 
1930 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1931 
1930 
Central of Georgia......... 1931 
1930 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1931 
1930 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1931 
1930 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1931 
1930 
Southern ..... Geeabeeeedes 1931 
1930 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1931 


1930 
Chi. Gt. Western......... 1931 
1930 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1931 
1930 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1931 
1930 
Great Northern .......... 1931 
1930 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1931 
1930 
Northern Pacific .......... 1931 


1930 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1931 
1930 


Central Western Region: 
Be caevevces jaavaheweus 1931 


1930 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1931 
We ee ON MGiaceeeeyeanre 1930 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... a 24 
93 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1931 
1930 

Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1931 
1930 

Los Angeles & Salt Late. 2 
30 

Oregon Short Line........ 1931 
1930 

So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. .1931 
1930 

Ce ee 1931 
1930 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. FO. + 00000 Sl 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1931 
Missouri Pacific ........+. 1931 


1930 

St. Louis Southwestern 1931 
ee eee 930 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1931 
1930 

Temas & Pacific...ccccsece 1931 
1930 


~ Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 


Average 
miles of 
road Train- 
operated miles 
402 137,899 
407 146,804 


2,066 300.867 
2,066 348,477 
2,069 426,287 
2,093 399,035 


876 247,687 
875 302,248 
998 384,812 


998 448,172 
2,316 727,173 
2,316 826,515 
1,021 215,541 
1,020 235.451 
1,343 419,244 
1,343 457,697 
1,869 391,917 
1,865 426,458 
6,477 1,647,636 
6,468 1,724,712 
1,660 479,153 
1,660 © 557,147 
2,200 305,837 
2,201 403,142 

235 76,201 

232 103,433 
2,497 601,835 
2,497 669,310 


5,536 1,250,110 
5,541 1,600,070 
2,721 622.862 
2,712 727,664 


692 180,168 
692 245,014 
939 190,652 
946 199,883 
447 85,009 
453 122,878 
400 46.856 
400 46,335 


10,628 3,097,310 
10,675 3,449,641 
1,451 470,879 
1,448 559,266 


3,110 980,555 
3,086 1,146,380 
2,272 662,084 
2,230 761,748 


5,163 499,530 
5,160 526,002 
1,900 239,632 
1,909 242,658 
6,670 1,544,758 
6,695 1,620,452 
5,263 1,125,672 
5,251 1,379,933 
4,466 458,878 
4,479 462,388 
6,675 1,179,167 
6,676 1,304,635 


8,459 1,165,083 
8,459 1,393,363 
1,459 247,795 
1,459 274,086 
11,290 1,389,106 
11,313 1,598,365 


1,724 336,585 


1,000 219,795 
1,000 271,475 
11,546 1,584,026 


2,532 268,978 
2,539 286,881 
8,940 1,152,485 
8,981 1,484,583 
3,768 924,458 
3,765 1,231,383 


1,965 197,575 
1,965 224,919 
3,282 357,588 
3,176 392,248 
7,419 1,272.044 
7,423 1,402.251 
5,175 669.465 
5,169 742.262 
1,902 200.741 
1,805 247.647 
4,686 476.887 
4,680 610.814 
1,946 288.955 
1,951 378,420 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Locomotive-miles 
Y= 


Car-miles 





ia —- 4 A” es 
Principal Loaded Per 
an Light (thou- cent 
helper sands) 
144,788 10,220 3,810 66.3 
155,870 14,485 4,264 66.5 
343,204 32,542 10,069 69.2 
395,050 53,686 11,441 69.4 
500,990 28,128 13,221 64.8 
469,702 27,695 13,855 64.0 
316,601 34,239 7,670 60.6 
395,058 38,971 10,208 64.8 
426,257 48,231 12,667 67.2 
497,272 58,239 15,024 65.7 
756,886 57,549 31,321 60.2 
886,150 66,755 37,092 61.2 
217,304 1,443 5,185 60.0 
238,379 4,592 6,572 63.1 
441,176 37,298 12,523 63.4 
492,236 49,145 15,227 65.4 
392,859 9,082 12,302 59.4 
427,419 14,244 14,252 60.2 
1,763,541 104,433 60,602 60.2 
1,856,630 132,279 67,880 62.0 
486,477 1,634 15,102 60.4 
569,454 7,037 18,199 61.4 
354,182 3,258 7,369 59.8 
406,752 3,636 10,623 61.1 
76,326 1,259 2,874 60.2 
104,564 1,448 4,281 61.8 
631,149 10,962 18,829 63.1 
718,986 11,095 21,747 62.8 
1,537,879 165.626 41,821 59.5 
1,870,395 237,021 53,526 61.6 
643,196 16,503 19,100 61.1 
754,686 20,355 22,857 61.5 
198,734 35,630 5,344 55.7 
268,651 42,564 7,301 57.2 
191,314 2,453 4,438 58.5 
200,640 3,016 5,549 64.5 
87,545 2,208 2,057 59.0 
128,360 5,370 3,395 62.9 
48.892 15.686 490 53.3 
49,757 11,511 676 52.0 
3,451,876 333,515 105,162 62.0 
3,896,457 381,669 127,044 63.4 
510,526 48,365 12,870 57.3 
609,176 51,519 15,911 59.2 
1,033,152 37,198 39,502 54.8 
1,221,270 55,329 43,850 56.0 
712,974 31,711 24,232 58.3 
840,646 42,126 29,267 58.7 
501,452 7,059 9,757 62.3 
527,611 7,418 12,842 63.9 
240,619 4,922 5,177 64.1 
243.958 3,538 5,868 68.8 
1,555,454 26,419 36,000 58.2 
1,635,433 29,731 43,308 59.6 
1,198,791 32.054 24.695 57.2 
1,460,153 42,295 30,699 58.8 
469.009 4,620 10,692 61.7 
480,230 4,306 11,471 61.6 
1,194,007 21,432 28,266 65.5 
1,328,469 22,668 31,089 63.7 
1,219,422 28,555 29,546 60.8 
1,469,723 28,602 35,771 58.8 
247,840 19,669 7,717 57.3 
294,785 21,933 9,086 61.8 
1,484,068 72,776 36,602 59.7 
1,705,355 92,145 45,866 60.3 
271,051 13,024 5,206 62.3 
375,660 14,811 6,971 63.7 
677,444 20,604 22,502 60.4 
894,215 36,001 33,421 64.2 
364,011 4,331 8,391 63.7 
466,617 5,519 13,174 65.7 
710,791 41,785 18,990 62.9 
800,548 51,818 24,209 64.8 
179,298 12,429 4,612 68.7 
213,750 13,561 5,784 67.9 
232,117 2,330 5,057 55.7 
286,991 1,876 6,628 61.1 
1,689,304 70,973 47,534 60.5 
1,836,276 86,252 55,649 62.9 
1,172,389 33,105 33,068 59.6 
1,419,578 57,224 43,864 61.6 
1,112,119 7,357 25,827 60.9 
1,322,113 12,647 32,855 62.3 
254,502 26,430 6,895 61.5 
331,453 37,095 8,209 58.5 
168.965 15,739 4,302 66.4 
179,649 22.351 4,947 66.8 
278.735 15,893 7,473 63.5 
295,651 19,330 8,592 62.8 
1,234,046 129,014 34,982 62.5 
1,609,453 195,361 47,577 61.9 
944,539 37,719 34,795 58.5 
1,258,740 67,029 43,978 59.2 
203,293 4,203 5,158 60.9 
238,945 6,899 8,024 61.7 
361,110 4,667 9,884 58.0 
398,682 7.648 12.605 59.0 
1,314,118 38.935 35,299 59.9 
1,442,556 38.650 41,277 60.2 
675,842 9,370 15,966 59.8 
753,537 7,986 19,323 59.4 
201.567 3,256 5,135 62.9 
251,293 3,276 6,586 65.4 
478,172 937 10,750 61.5 
612.902 2,338 15,326 64.0 
288.955 3.508 7,463 59.3 
378,420 3,087 10,300 59.3 


Subject to revision, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 





ft 
Gross. 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


198,806 
221,868 
517,533 
600,689 
713,125 
*769,811 


476,868 
601,412 
701,511 
876,030 
1,941,857 
2,268,835 
308,403 
378,302 
755,702 
922,848 
719,981 
834,315 
3,764,209 


3,375,625 
3,653,957 
1,999,380 
2,436,671 


526,790 
700,284 
290,722 
313,539 
2,446,718 


1,526,966 
1,756,194 


1,815,120 
2,303,820 
492,088 


335,454 
414,870 
3,052,581 
3,403,200 
1,983,757 
2,696,988 
1,626,645 
2,037,456 
421,857 
534,359 
246,594 
296.302 
439,507 
529,359 
2,153.211 
2,947,668 
2,138,120 
2,771,818 


340,615 
538,993 
614,416 
772.727 
2,253.692 
2,674,282 
985,113 
1,191,097 
298,074 
374,185 
665.618 
921,671 
483,491 
657,401 


an 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


66,360 
78,613 
190,097 
233.800 
263,316 
303,182 


212,721 


304,690 
1,519,109 
1,752,375 

318.559 

389,512 

191,906 

246,523 

136,178 

199,552 

368,849 

469,988 


1,222,408 
1,664,096 
532,281 
682,169 
157.901 
231,092 
107,316 
143,168 
79,534 
132.946 
13,038 
17,440 
3,066,457 
3,871,111 
429,630 
556,655 


1,818,741 
1,975.555 
1,040,289 
1,298,480 


183,919 
263,151 
106,694 
123,918 
932,136 
1,179,220 
804,901 
1,007,799 
220,944 
250,445 
571,325 
677,546 


649,538 
859,499 
183,714 
202,405 
924,677 
1,222.477 
126,804 
178,765 
661,708 
1,101,210 
198,787 
354,303 
423,874 
603,027 
112,215 
150,365 


685,295 
920,204 


143,142 
240,876 
227,339 
304,767 
871,548 
1,086.555 
378.387 
460,023 
111,153 
139,786 
255.925 
361.434 
178,305 
247,980 


Average number 





Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of August, 1931, 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 

Boston & Albany........1931 
1930 

Boston & Maine.........1931 
1930 

N. Y., New H. & Hart..1931 
1930 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.... “1s 


0 

Del., Lack. & Western. gee 
30 

Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)..1931 
1930 

Grand Trunk Western....1931 
: 1930 
Lehigh Valley ..........1931 
: 1930 
Michigan Central ........ = 
0 

New York Central....... 1931 
1930 

New York, Chi. & St. L..1931 
1930 

Pere Marquette .........1931 


: 1930 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......1931 
1930 
Leer 
1930 
Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio........1931 
1930 


Big Four Lines..........1931 
1930 

Central of New Jersey...1931 
930 

Chicago & Eastern III....1931 
1930 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1931 
1930 

re errs 


1930 
Pennsylvania System..... 1931 
: 1930 
rer eres 
1930 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1931 
1930 
Norfolk & Western......1931 
1930 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line...... 1931 
1930 
Central of Georgia.......1931 


1930 
Til. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1931 

1930 
Louisville & Nashville... .1931 

19 


30 

Seaboard Air Line.......1931 
1930 
er 
1930 

Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Western...1931 
1930 


Chi. Gt. Western........1931 
ac 1930 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.1931 
1930 

Chi., St. P., Minn, & Om.1931 
1930 

Great Northern .........1931 
1930 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M.1931 
1930 

Northern Pacific ........1931 
: 1930 

Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1931 
193 


0 
Central Western Region: 
OOO 
1 


930 

Atch., Ton. & S. Fe (incl, 1971 
P. & Ss. . eeeeeeeeee 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy....1931 

' 1930 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1931 

1930 

Denver & R. G. Wn.....1931 

1930 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake.1931 

1930 

Oregon Short Line......1931 

, 1930 

So. Pacific—Pacific Lines.1931 

; ; 1930 

Union Pacific ...........1931 


, 1930 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. ean 


0 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...1931 
1930 


Missouri Pacific ........1931 
; 1930 

St. Louis-San Francisco. .1931 
1930 

St. Louis Southwestern 1931 
0 


ines 
Texas & New Orleans... Bie 


0 
Texas & Pacific.........1931 
1930 





Average number Gross 

of freight cars on line _ton- 
oo A ~ miles per 

Per  train- 
cent hour, ex- 
un- cluding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tives and 
Home Foreign Total able tenders 
3,634 2,979 6,613 12.6 22,104 
3,181 3,460 6,641 7.2 20,704 
11,090 7,699 18,789 11.0 22,036 
11,335 8,536 19,871 7.2 21,058 
19,292 12,066 31,358 15.5 24,154 
18,253 13,354 31,607 14.1 23,929 
11,483 3,586 15,069 3.9 25,363 
10,038 4,402 14,440 4.2 26,090 
19,104 4,731 23,835 6.8 24,985 
18,082 5,504 23,586 5.6 25,244 
35,335 13,264 48,599 4.2 38,834 
36,360 16,320 52,680 4.1 38,389 
4,899 7,800 12,699 10.2 23,769 
4,612 9,763 14,375 6.8 23,886 
21,992 5,286 27,278 10.0 29,480 
20,345 8,040 28,385 84 28,244 
24,274 16,781 41,055 6.7 33,354 
24,116 13,409 37,525 4.9 33,473 
78,335 64,103 142,438 12.0 33,409 
76,842 63,695 140,537 6.0 32,679 
15,611 7,953 23,564 9.9 29,431 
15,491 9,004 24,495 9.3 28,962 
12,431 4,394 16,825 3.5 23,087 
9,516 5,931 15,447 4.1 23,097 
20,001 4,841 24,842 8.2 40,467 
17,497 5,548 23,045 6.2 42,104 
20,868 8.884 29,692 8.2 33,735 
18,873 9,942 28,815 3.4 31,318 
79,220 19,359 98,579 5.6 26,979 
80,162 25,059 105,221 5.2 26,137 
24,687 22,414 47,101 7.1 30,897 
24,146 22,718 46,864 3.4 30,938 
16,876 7,426 24,302 13.9 24,985 
17,303 9,379 26,682 7.6 25,381 
5,984 3,297 9,281 11.0 24,394 
13,226 3,660 16,886 45.3 26,619 
9,451 3,555 13,006 6.0 16,301 
9,547 5,382 14,929 4.5 16,765 
781 4,589 370 9 6,646 
763 4,894 5,657 1.0 7,481 
240,786 56,926 297,712 5.8 30,987 
229,498 73,972 303,470 4.3 30,221 
37,053 10,141 47,194 5.2 23,884 
32,871 10,584 43,455 4.8 23,311 
47,771 9,638 57,409 2.8 45,824 
41,904 10,674 52,578 2.5 40,896 
36,576 5,382 41,958 9 43,656 
34,081 7,279 41,360 1.0 45,088 
26,852 4,382 31,234 6.4 17,781 
24,212 5,191 29,403 6.6 19,768 
7,198 2,559 9,757 16.2 19,645 
6,171 2,905 9,076 11.0 19,119 
52,634 14,068 66,702 11.9 24,904 
49,215 17,530 66,745 6.0 25,772 
49,794 7,909 57,703 14.6 22,789 
48,724 11,130 59,854 10.5 22,515 
17,186 3,704 20,890 12.3 19,477 
14,962 4,676 19,638 ao 19,494 
55,248 11,202 66,450 13.5 20,570 
53,749 13,372 67,121 13.3 20,206 
44,558 21,671 66,229 8.7 22,189 
50,112 25,164 75,276 7.4 22,468 
4,361 4,567 8,928 8.6 32,217 
4,086 4,473 8,559 6.6 29,429 
61,204 15,488 76,692 2.4 24,682 
58,268 18,168 76,436 2.6 25,034 
2,232 8,205 10,437 10.2 17,986 
2,523 9,992 12,515 7.8 17,390 
43,652 9,410 53,062 5.9 30,844 
42;318 12,276 54,594 5.4 31,498 
20,798 3,567 24,365 3.8 19,728 
20,017 4,753 24,770 3.5 21,798 
41,678 770 47,448 10.2 25,462 
40,967 6,411 47,378 9.3 26,230 
8,425 3,248 11,673 2.1 23,213 
8,079 4,204 12,283 4.1 23,553 
10,569 3,037 13,606 9.9 27,242 
10,300 4,681 14,981 6.1 24,759 
68,761 12,207 80,968 9.0 33,021 
66,286 15,761 82,047 7.3 32,437 
44,754 13,781 58,535 7.0 26,071 
45,010 19,762 64,772 5.3 27,278 
38,546 12,149 50,695 11.3 23,393 
35,816 16,087 51,903 86 22,933 
+545 4,336 17,881 2.7 25,169 
12,475 5,291 17,766 2.2 24,156 
4,475 1,052 a, ae © aie 
4,832 1,279 6,111 2.3 26,415 
7,953 3,687 11,640 5.3 26,034 
8,055 3,550 11,605 5.3 26,810 
41,940 24,771 66,711 9.8 26,791 
41,020 26,110 67,130 4.7 26,882 
24,790 9,617 34,407 7.0 45,789 
23,542 11,797 35,339 6.3 41,952 
10,618 2.452 13,070 ‘2.5 27,979 
11,997 3,409 15,406 3.1 35,652 
12,404 4,751 17,155 4.7 27,189 
17,111 6,376 23,487 4.6 29,441 
31,745 17,387 49,132 11.4 28,512 
31,171 18,804 49,975 10.5 28,448 
27,141 6,814 33,955 3.1 22,631 
26,167 7,774 33,941..- 3.3 22,017 
6,227 3,471 9,698 8.9 24,087 
6,900 3,394 10,294 5.5 23.267 
12,070 11,924 23,994 731 20,906 
11,827 13,567 25,394 4.8 21,437 
6,643 507 12,150 12.2 24,960 
6,218 4,556 10,774 6.9 26,789 
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Motor Transport Section 


Reducing Maintenance Costs 
(Continued from page 643) 


meters directly into the crankcase, thereby eliminating 
the use of containers as measuring devices. During 
the greasing and oiling service, and before the coach 
leaves the greasing pits, it is given a thorough inspec- 
tion, one of the most important items in the entire 
maintenance routine. The greasing pits are equipped 
with a well-planned flood lighting system, with lights 
set back in recesses, and protected by a heavy steel 
screen. The inside of these recesses is painted white 
to afford a maximum amount of reflection. All plugs 
and lights are of the water-proof marine type. 

The service inspection routine requires a preliminary 
examination of the driver’s defect report, and defects 
shown thereon are incorporated in the shop order made 
out by the inspector. Interior inspection of the coach 
notes the condition of upholstery, seats, lights, floor, 
paint finish and fire extinguishers. Outside inspection 
includes the body, chassis, wheels, drive lines, motor, 
tires and brake testing. Should this rigid inspection 
reveal no defects, the inspector signs a car clearance 
card and the coach is then moved forward into the 
storage section, ready for immediate road service. 

Should the inspector find that the coach must be 
sent to the service shop, he makes a complete service 
report, including data obtained from the driver’s de- 
fect card, his own inspection and from the coach service 
card, which is carried inside the coach and shows dates 
and classification of services rendered. When the 
coach reaches the service shop, all pertinent data are 
ready for handy reference by shop foreman and 

- mechanics. 


Servicing Facilities 

The service shop has accommodations for eighteen 
motor coaches at one time. Service pits are available 
for nine of these coaches where drive lines, motors, 
chassis, etc., may be repaired. One of these pits is 
especially designed for removing and installing Twin 
Coach motors. Extending along one side of the service 
room, and connecting at right angles with each of the 
service pits, is a large pit, 100 ft. in length, 6% ft. 
deep and 8 ft. wide. A work bench extends the full 
length of this connecting pit and is completely equipped 
with vises, bench drills and other apparatus, spaced at 
intervals to accommodate mechanics at work in the serv- 
ice pits. Permanent reinforced ramps cross this con- 


necting pit, making it possible to drive coaches into the 
storage section. 
Stationary service benches, 30 in. wide and 8 ft. long. 


are located between the pits on the floor level. These 
consist of six drawers, three on each side, to hold 
mechanics’ tools and equipment. Location of these 
benches was determined after a careful study of me- 
chanics’ needs, and they have been placed in such posi- 
tion as will eliminate lost motion and conserve, as much 
as possible, time and effort in motor repair work. 

Between and at the end of the service pits, four-inch 
exhaust pipes have been installed to extend through the 
roof. Connections are made between these pipes and 
motor exhausts to carry off all gases when motors are 
run in testing operations. Another feature of the 
service room is the overhead monorail system, equipped 
with trolleys and hoists for the handling of motors and 
other heavy parts between the service shop and the 
machine shop or the parts-cleaning room. 

The machine shop and unit repair shop have a floor 
space of 3500 sq. ft. Both shops are equipped with all 
machinery necessary to completely overhaul and main- 
tain motors, air compressors, differentials, axles and 
transmissions; in short, every unit on the motor coach 
with the exception of spring making and spring repair. 
Included in the machinery are lathes, cylinder boring. 
line boring and crankshaft grinding machines, and drill 
presses. The welding or blacksmith shop is equipped 
to handle aluminum and cast-iron welding, such as 
motor bases, motor blocks, motor heads and similar 
work. Rebabbitting of bearings is also done here. Thx 
equipment includes a forge, gas oven, air hammers and 
all other necessary tools. 

The electrical shop is completely equipped with every 
device needed for the testing and repair of electrical 
units such as generators, starters and ignition units. 
A separate battery room is equipped with facilities for 
construction of new batteries as well as repairing old 
batteries and recharging. In the body shop, provision 
is made for working on three coaches at the same time. 
Equipment here consists of a universal wood working 
machine, a combination of band saw, planer, shaper, 
and mortising and boring machine; a 22-in. drill press: 
a metal break; a metal shears ; a metal bending machine : 
a glass grinding and polishing machine, and other equip- 
ment necessary to body repair or construction work. 
Trimming work is done on a mezzanine floor over the 
tire and oil rooms and connecting with the body shop. 

The paint shop will accommodate four coaches at one 
time and is fitted with the injector type of exhaust 
ventilation. Air ducts are made of heavy galvanized 
sheet iron, having flanged and bolted clean-outs every 
ten feet. These clean-outs are of sufficient size to 
admit a man’s body. On one side, the air is taken 
from near the ceiling, and on the other side, from the 










Interior of the 
Garage, Showing 
Service Shop at 


Right, and Storage 
Section at Left 
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RETURN of BUSINESS 
will find a NEW Railroad 


» AS BUSINESS FELL OFF, the less economical loco- 
motives were “white-leaded”. The efficient power 
was used more intensively, until today a far larger 
proportion of the traffic than everbefore is handled 
by relatively modern power. As a result, net 
returns are holding up surprisingly well. 


But the whole railroad is now geared up to the 
performance of its best locomotives. Return the 
older ones to service as business improves and 
you will retard operations, with a disastrous 


effect on net income. 


Get ready now. Have sufficient modern locomo- 
tives to maintain the present standard of operating 


efficiency as business increases. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 
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floor. A hand-controlled water spray system is in- 
stalled inside each air duct and the entire paint shop 
is equipped with an automatic sprinkler system, All 
motors operating the unit heater and the exhaust fan 
are located outside the paint shop. 

Two stock rooms are maintained. One is operated 
by the stores department of Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
and through this store all spare units are handled and 
proper charges made. This also applies to shop tools. 
The other stock room is operated by the C. H. Will 
Motors Corporation, under gontract with Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines to maintain a complete stock of parts to 
care for requirements of Will coaches operated on the 
Oregon Stages Division. 

The oil and grease storage room, 16 ft. by 50 ft., 
holds four oil storage tanks, each of 400 gal. capacity, 
and two tanks of 300 gal, capacity each. All are in- 
stalled in a pit 9 ft. deep. Two of these tanks are ar- 
ranged for storage of used oil drained from motors; 
two tanks are arranged for the storage of reclaimed oil, 
and two tanks are for storage of two grades of new 
oil. Each tank is equipped with gages indicating the 
number of gallons of oil in the tank at all times. At 
the grease pits, a funnel on a swing joint is installed 
and the used oil from the motor coaches is drained by 
gravity through a line into one of these tanks. From 
this tank, the used oil is pumped through a filtering 
plant where it is electrically heated, washed and sepa- 
rated and then discharged into another tank. The oil 
is then forced by air pressure to the grease pits where 
buses are served, and it is metered as served. Another 
connection leads to a service station outside the building, 
where coaches may be serviced without entering the 
pits. Thus a complete circuit is made for the oil to 
travel from crankcase to refinery and back to crank- 
case by manipulation of valves, gravity, air pressure 
and pumps. All tanks are in duplicate so that two 
separate grades of oil may be used and so valved that 
oil may be drawn from either tank. 


Light and Heat 


The service shop, storage section, wash rack and 
grease pits are covered by a saw-tooth type of roof, 
fitted with windows, to provide a maximum amount of 
uniform light during the day time. This roof also 
provides adequate ventilation. Each department is 
drained by gutters. These are 12 in. wide and 12 in. 
deep. These gutters are covered with steel grating and 
extend throughout the lower floor. 

Heating is provided by a low-pressure steam boiler 
and the building is so constructed that it may be readily 
heated to comfortable temperature in cold weather. 
Offices, oil room, recreation room and tire room are 
heated by direct radiation. The rest of the building is 
heated by unit heaters suspended from the ceiling. 
These unit heaters are of the high-velocity jet type 
with recirculating ducts. They reach to six feet from 
the floor and are so placed as not to interfere with 
movements of motor coaches or floor trucks. Oil is 
used for heating the boilers, and a 12,500 gal. storage 
tank makes possible carload deliveries of fuel oil. 

The gasoline storage facilities of the plant consist of 
three 5,000 gal. tanks installed 8 ft. underground with 
manholes to the ground surface. This allows for car- 
load deliveries. Over these three tanks, located outside 
and to the rear of the building, is a concrete valve house, 
making all valves easily accessible and under cover 
in case of inclement weather. Suction and filling lines 
are so arranged with valves that any one or all three 
tanks may be filled or drawn from. On the valve 
house is installed an electrically-driven, remote-con- 
trolled gasoline pump supplying filling stations at the 


grease pits and outside the building. All gasoline 1s 
metered and the pump is controlled at the service sta- 
tions. Four small air compressors are installed in 
parallel above the tire shop with all controls on the 
floor below, and are so arranged that any number may 
be operated at the same time. Air outlets are located 
at every possible necessary location throughout the 
entire building. 

There are overhead doors to the entrances of the 
wash rack, service shop, storage and paint shop, a num- 
ber of which are electrically operated with stations on 
both sides of the doors. All machines are equipped with 
unit drive with three-phase, 60-cycle motors. The 
lighting circuit is single-phase, three wire. At intervals 
throughout the repair shops and storage room, emergen- 
cy lights have been installed which may be turned on 
irrespective of other lights. All light circuits and power 
feeders are controlled from one central point in the 
machine shop, except the lighting circuits for the 
second floor office lights. No wire less than 12-gage is 
used. All outlets in the paint shop are water and 
gas. proof. 


Twin Coach Offers 


17-Passenger Model 

SMALL Twin Coach, known as Model 15 and 

designed to accommodate 17 seated passengers, 
and to provide maneuverability in traffic 
through a wheel base of 132 in. and a width of 69 in., 
has been placed on the market by the Twin Coach 
Corporation, Kent, Ohio. The unit is of all-metal con- 
struction, with body sides and roof of duralumin. It 
has a 6-cylinder Hercules engine of Twin Coach design. 
The overall length, including bumpers and visors, is 
215%4 in. 

The body and running-gear structural frame work are 
all steel, riveted together. Glass is used clear around 
the body. The entrance door is back of the right front- 
wheel housing and consists of a two-leaf hinged door. 
The emergency door is located on the left side, directly 
opposite the service door. The seating arrangement 
consists of 4 dual seats facing forward on the left 
side and 3 single seats facing forward on the right 
side, with one single seat facing toward the rear over 
the right front-wheel housing, and 4 seats facing 
forward across the rear end. 

The springs are 42 in. long and 2 in. wide and are 
of chrome-vanadium steel. Timken axles are pro- 


vided at both front and rear, and brakes are of the 
four-wheel internal-expanding hydraulic type. 





The New 17-Passenger Twin Coach 
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FOR MODERN POWER 
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‘ ODERN LOCOMOTIVES, with their tremendous power, long 
, ago outgrew hand control. 

i Franklin Precision Power Reverse Gear is the modern method. 

Every change in operating conditions can be met easily by a change 
é in cut-off and this without effort by the engineman. The cut-off is 
: retained at any point until the engineman wishes to change it. 

r 

4 Franklin Precision Power Reverse Gear improves the control of the 


modern locomotive and does so without shock to any part. It is an 


‘¥ ' SY 


essential element in the effort for fuel economy, and requires no 
emergency steam line since it can be manually operated in the event 


of air failure. 


Franklin Type E Power Reverse Gear gives 
Precision advantages with lever instead of 
hand wheel operation for those who prefer it. 









THE FRAN KLIN 
SLEEVE JOINT 
Does not become 
rigid under pres- 
sures. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY Co. Inc. 
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Rate Rise Application Denied 


(Continued from page 639) 


parently it cannot be put into effect unless they are prac- 
tically unanimous. 

It is also noteworthy that while the commission has 
adopted many of the arguments and suggestions ad- 
vanced by counsel for the National Industrial Traffic 
League committee in its capacity as a “neutral,” includ- 
ing the pooling plan, its substitute plan, taken at its face 
and including intrastate rates, would give the roads to 
be pooled only about half what the league committee 
suggested, which was an increase of 6.7 per cent intend- 
ed to allow $225,000,000, or enough to make one and 
one-half times fixed charges for the deficient roads. 
During the hearings the league was advised specifically 
by the railroad executives that they would not assent 
to the pooling of the rate increase, although the 
league’s counsel, Luther M. Walter, in his brief, pointed 
out that they did not state that they would not assent if 
that were essential to obtain from the commission per- 
mission for some rate increase. Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern, in declining to assent to the 
plan, gave as a reason that “we are not yet socialists.” 
It was stated that three railroads had indicated a will- 
ingness to subscribe to a pooling plan but apparently 
they are roads which under the commission’s specifica- 
tions would not participate in the pool. 

Although it is apparent that most of the rumors as 
to the nature and date of the decision were unfounded, 
and perhaps some hopes were aroused by a theory that 
the four commissioners were collaborating on a dissent- 
ing opinion while their seven colleagues had been more 
generous, the stock market on Tuesday afternoon acted 
as if Wall Street had received some more specific in- 
formation and railroad stocks went up two to five 
points. There were even rumors before the decision 
was released at 3:30 p. m., that the commission had 
allowed a $6 per car surcharge. At any rate the stocks 
lost more than these gains on Wednesday morning. 

In an exhibit introduced during the rate hearings by 
Fairman R. Dick at the request of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, estimating the income of the Class 
I railroads that earned over $10,000,000 in 1929 on the 
basis of six months of this year and comparing it with 
fixed charges requirements (not interest obligations) 
the following were shown as earning less than fixed 
charges: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; Pere Marquette; Wabash; Central of Georgia; 
Florida East Coast; Illinois Central; Seaboard Air 
Line; Southern ; Chicago & Alton; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago & North Western ; Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Colorado & Southern ; 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; St. Louis-San Francisco, and St. Louis South- 
western. 

Although Wednesday morning looked like a good 
time for the Administration to trot out its plan, if it 
has one, for bolstering up the railroad bonds held by 
savings banks, trustees, etc., no announcement on the 
subject was made during the day. Some friends of the 
President insist that he has scrupulously refrained from 
any contact with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during its consideration of the case and has been eager- 
ly waiting to learn what its decision would be, while 
many others decline to believe that he has not known 
what the commission was doing and that that was his 
reason for indicating concern as to the bond situation. 
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A Real Safety Record 


Hearty congratulations go to Foreman Pete Wilmoth of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Aline, Okla. He has com- 
pleted 30 years of service on section 9 of the Panhandle-Indian 
Territory division without having had a reportable injury or a 
derailment occur on his section. 


These Dependable Commuters 


We are informed that John and Joseph Cuneo, two 
brothers residing in Carlstadt, N. J., have been commuting 
between Carlstadt and New York for 35 years and not once 
has either of them failed to buy his monthly commutation 
ticket. The Erie is to be congratulated upon having such 
regular customers. 


Inbound Traffic Will Probably Predominate 


The problem of what to do with old railway’ stations— 
which seems much more interesting to us than the ancient 
question of what to do with old razor blades—has been 
solved, as far as the station of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Fond du Lac, Wis., is concerned. The city 
of Fond du Lac wants to lease the station for a period of 
two years and proposes to use it as a jail. 


A Very Pleasant Example 


“Another pleasant example we in England might follow,” 
says the Railway Gazette (London) in an editorial on rail- 
way dining car service, “and one which would, at the cost 
of no great trouble, surely add much to the attractiveness 
of railway travel, is the practice of a well-known Irish rail- 
way which provides refreshments on every corridor train, no 
matter at wit.at hour of the day. On the less important trains 
a special restaurant car is not required, but only a pantry 
which need occupy no more space than that allotted to a 
couple of ordinary compartments. The sudden yearning for 
a cup of tea or a sandwich, or the natural desire to drink 
the health of a congenial traveling companion, could then be 
satisfied on many more occasions than present circumstances 
permit.” 


Passenger Traffic on Freight Trains Reaches New Peak 


Many of the railways’ passenger trains may be running 
half loaded, or worse, but, from all reports, the number of 
persons stealing rides on freight trains is greater than it has 
been for many years. Hoboes and men looking for work— 
even entire families—are trying to ride the freights in 
astonishing numbers. According to an interesting story in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, 25 per cent more illegal 
riders are being pulled off Pennsylvania trains in 1931 than 
in 1930. Forty per cent more arrests of illegal riders were 
made on the New York Central during the first eight months 
of 1931 than in the same period of 1930, according to the 
same source. The chief of police on the New York Central 
is quoted as saying that one would have to go back many 
years to find the “jungles” of the hoboes so crammed as they 
are today, and so many non-hoboes trying the dangerous 
venture of stealing train rides to get to other cities. 

In the vicinity of New York and more or less throughout 
the East, the railroads are increasing their police patrols 
about the freight yards at night. In the West, the task of 
keeping these non-paying riders off the freight trains is said 
to have proved too great, and the efforts of the police are 
directed largely toward preventing unwelcome travelers from 
getting oft the trains when they arrive in town. They have 
decided that the best thing to do is to keep the hoboes on 
the move. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 








. WHEN you were designing new loco- 
motives, American Arch Company engineers cooperated in laying out 


k the Arch. 


- When the new locomotives left the builders, American Arch Com- 
pany service men checked the Arch and made sure it got off to a good 
= start. 

: When combustion troubles developed, American Arch Company 
ral experts were soon on the ground cooperating in solving the problem. 
Improvement in Arch design, development of better brick, simplifi- 
os cation of patterns, modernization of storage methods—these are other 
‘al activities currently carried on by American Arch Company for the 
wed benefit of the railroads. All of them have a real dollar and cents value. 
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THE fit fitness and economy of the Mcintosh & Seymour Dies! 
Engines have been thoroughly demonstrated in many industries 





In marine service, their dependability and sustained hig 
operating economy are proven by countless ship performances. 





In many municipal electric power and water plants, Mclntos 
& Seymour Diesel Engines are earning enough to pay most of th 
civic expenses. In one instance a city has been made tax-fre 
for three years and a big surplus has been placed into its treasun 


In oil pipe line pumping, where pumps must be driven 24 hous 
a day for months without shutdown, the assured continuity ° 
operation of McIntosh & Seymour Engines has been largely 1 
sponsible for the steady transition from Steam to Diesel Powe! 
Recent pumping station orders include 24 - 300 B. H. P. units tf 
Gulf Pipe Line Company and 15 - 500 B. H. P. units for Aja 
Pipe Line Company. One pipe line company installed 31 units! 
1929—another operates 59 units, some of which have been i 
steady service since 1916. 


The prominence of McIntosh & Seymour Engines in the abe 
fields is largely due to the following outstanding qualities: 


Sustained high thermal efficiency Low cost for fuel consumed 
Instant Starting Assured continuity of service 
No stand-by losses Full capacity without time loss 


Smokeless and Odorless 


AMERICAN LOCO 


CHURCH STREET 


the ALCO ..... 


fg now this same organization has developed the Alco Type 
Diesel Railway Engine which in the Alco Diesel Locomotive 
combines these general features with the following further 
essentials and advantages necessary for efficient railway service. 


Light weight and yet sufficient ruggedness to stand up 
indefinitely in railway service 


Very high tractive effort for starting and steep grades. 
Full power is developed at all speeds. 


Quick acceleration, as practically the whole locomotive 
weight is available in starting 


High mileage on each fueling. Stops for water are 
practically eliminated. 


High economy even on short light traffic runs because 
of low tuel and operating costs. 


Complete, safe and comfortable control. 
Fixed parts are rugged and indestructible. 
Ease of maintenance. 


Alco Type Diesel Locomotives, now available in 300 and 600 
HP units, are the product of the American Locomotive Company, 
an organization that has been identified with railway progress 
since railways were new. They have been designed particularly 
for railroad men and railroad service. When operated within our 
recommended range of load and use factors, they will effect sub- 


stantial reductions in operating expenses. | 
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Truck Operators 
Are Losing Money 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., cites experience 
with rail subsidiary to show 
lack of real profit 


‘Truck operators as a whole are not en- 
joying a fair return upon their invest- 
ment, or even making any money at all; 
and they cannot so long as they are al- 
lowed to run indiscriminately without 
regulation or proper accounting 

methods, including proper charges to de- 

preciation, according to Carl R. Gray, 

Jr., vice-president and general manager 

of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

Omaha, in a recent article, “Transporta- 

tion as the Western Man Sees It,” pub- 

lished in the Alumni Bulletin of the 

Harvard University Graduate School of 

Business Administration. Mr. Gray used 

figures compiled after two years’ opera- 
_ tion of the Wilson Transportation Com- 

pany by the Omaha railroad. 

“On September 1, 1929, our railroad 
bought the Wilson Transportation Com- 
pany, a common carrier truck system 
rad.ating out of Sioux Falls, S. D.,” Mr. 
Gray says. “In 1930 this company 
grossed $217,570, and, after the operat- 
ing charges and taxes were deducted, it 
had a surplus available for interest on its 
investment in the sum of $1,283, against 
the outstanding capital of $275,000. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the 
company operated approximately 1,000,- 
000 truck miles in the most densely 
populated section of South Dakota, and 
operated trucks between such terminals 
as Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Mitchell, 
Brookings, Chamberlain and other 
sinaller cities of that ‘portion of the 
state; secured and hauled approximately 
90 per cent of the goods offered for 
truck haul; enjoyed a tariff which was on 
the average of five cents per 100 Ib. by 
classes and commodities over that of the 
rail rate; was managed and operated in 
a caretul, attentive manner; kept its ac- 
counts strictly in accordance with a 
modified form of accounting patterned 
after standard Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings, this small surplus 
was all that could be shown for our ef- 
forts; and leads me to believe that truck 
owners as a whole are actually losing 
money. 

“The facts of the Wilson Transporta- 
tion Company, our line, are presented 
only to show that in South Dakota this 
one truck line took approximately $218,- 
000 from what was really the net revenue 
of the railroad carriers because none of 
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Trucks and Buses Endanger 


Motorists 
One of the greatest railroad 
achievements in the ‘last twenty 


years has been the increase made 
in safety of operation. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been 
spent in making improvements to 
equipment and in the removal of 
dangerous crossings. What have 
motor carriers done along this line? 
Practically nothing, I should say. 
On the contrary they are ever in- 
creasing the size of their vehicles 
and, attempting to shorten their 
schedules, bus drivers are forced 
by fast schedules to break speed 
laws, to disregard the rights of 
motorists and to endanger the lives 
not only of those motorists but of 
the bus passengers as well. On a 
recent visit to the mountains of 
western Maryland I attempted for 
a brief spell to pace a large bus 
loaded with passengers. I estimate 
that the bus and its passengers 
were traveling at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour. Who will say that 
this pneumatic-tired bus, so wide 
that it covered fully half the road, 
was being operated safely and with 
regard for its passengers and the 
motorists it met and passed? This 
is no exaggerated case, and I have 
no doubt each of you has met 
with a similar experience. 


—Milton W. Harrison in an Address to 
the Birmingham Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club. 











them were able to reduce their expenses 
incident to the loss of this business; and 
yet, with all the advantages that it had, 
was not capable of earning more than 
one-half of one per cent on its outstand- 
ing stock which was nearly all invested 
in transportation equipment and station 
buildings.” 


Senator Couzens Proposes Legislation 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, has 
announced his intention of introducing 
at the coming session of Congress a new 
bill to provide for the regulation of motor 
vehicle transportation, including trucks as 
well as buses, but apparently more with 
the idea of obtaining public reaction to 
the proposals than of pressing such legis- 
lation at this session. He also indicated 


his intention of reintroducing his resolu- 
tion to hold up consolidations. 
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Rail Entry Would 
Aid Water Transport 


Full development of coastal and 
inland lines impossible if 
railroads are barred 


Pleading that the railroads be freed 
from the restrictive laws now prohibit- 
ing them from engaging in coastwise 
and inland water transportation, George 
D. Ogaen, New England vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, at the recent con- 
vention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association in session at Boston, 
Mass., declared this necessary for “the 
healthy and intelligent development of 
water transport itself.” 

“The railroads,” he said, “are the larg- 
est taxpayers in the country. In that 
capacity they have contributed more 
than any other interest to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the Panama 
canal, the inland waterways system on 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and the 
coastal waterway along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Yet the railroads alone are 
singled out from all the other interests 
in the country as being the only ones de- 
barred by law from using these water- 
ways or participating in any way what- 
ever in their use, directly or indirectly. 

“What better means could be con- 
ceived for bringing about rail and water- 
way co-ordination than by not merely 
permitting, but actually encouraging, the 
railroads to extend their transportation 
service beyond the rail heads to the 
operation of vessels on this waterway: 
Does it not seem that such a course 
would insure the public the most com- 
plete and rounded out service, with the 
highest degree of true co-ordination? 

“The _ Pennsylvania Railroad had a 
long historical background cf participa- 
tion in water transport, up to the time 
the Panama Canal Act became effective. 
For many years we operated success- 
fully, and with satisfaction to a ver) 
large body of patrons, a fleet of vessels 
on the Great Lakes. Other railroads 
operated their fleets, so that the shippers 
received the full benefits of competition. 
Were it not for the restrictions of the 
Panama Canal act, unquestionably our 
flag, and that of the other railroads, 
would still be flying on the Great Lakes. 
and we would be looking forward to 
utilization of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
way, also, when it is sufficiently ad- 
vanced for extensive commercial traffic. 

“To make matters worse, the govern- 
ment has elected to enter into compcti 
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The New 
TWIN TIE PLATE 


: for Frogs, Crossings, Switches and Guard Rails 























An important advantage of the new Carnegie Twin Tie 
Plates is their uniform length—one size, one length to fit 
’ all locations along the frog, crossing, switch or guard rail. 
This adaptability to any width eliminates the necessity of 
carrying in stock the vast assortment of special tie plates 
required by present practice. Installation is materially 
simplified by the elimination of selecting and placing of 
; special sizes and punching. The shifting of plate and tie 
to get spike holes in proper position is avoided. 
Longer life of frogs, plates and expensive switch timber, 
time saved in installation, simplification and reduction of 
storekeepers’ stocks are economies which have been con- 
clusively proved by extensive use of Twin Tie Plates. For 
s complete information, write Carnegie Steel Company, Sub- 


sidiary of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE 
TWIN TIE PLATES 








tion with the railroads by operating 
upon the Warrior and Mississippi rivers 
an extensive system of barges, with 
which the railroads are obliged, by the 
provisions of the Denison Act, to make 
reduced through rates, thereby short- 
hauling themselves and cutting their own 
revenues. The rates charged to shippers 
using these barge lines, according to the 
government’s own reports, barely meet 
the out-of-pocket costs of the barge 
operations. Competent accountants and 
engineers who have analyzed these oper- 
ations have reached the conclusion that 
if the government barge business were 
required to bear the maintenance costs 
and the capital charges which a private 
enterprise would have to pay, it would 
be seen that the rates currently charged 
shippers cover less than half the true 
costs of rendering the service. 

“This is not merely unjust. It is un- 
sound, economically and socially. More- 
over, it affords certain shippers great 
discriminatory advantage in rates. To 
that extent it is undoing the salutary ef- 
fect of the rigorous laws, whose wisdom 
no one questions, forbidding the rail- 
roads to establish discriminatory rate 
structures. 

“The restrictions of the Panama Canal 
Act and the Denison Act against the use 
of water transport, inland and coastwise, 
by the railroads, are unwarranted, un- 
economic, harmiul to the country, and un- 
doubtedly constitute one of the greatest 
of impediments to the healthy and in- 
telligent development of water transport 
itself. We invite the friends of water 
transport to join with us in advocating 
the repeal of these injurious provisions 
and the removal of these barriers to the 
free flow of trade and commerce.” 


Truck Toll Charges at Thirty-Nine 
Ports 


Tariffs issued by the Southern Freight 
Tariff Bureau, representing the principal 
railroads of the Southeast, give notice 
that at 39 railroad terminals, from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Gulfport, Miss., a charge is 
to be made against motor trucks which 
use these terminals to carry freight to or 
from the water front. The rate is five 
cents per 100 pounds, and it is called a 
terminal use charge. A clause of the 
tariff, dealing with traffic between river 
or bay carriers and established water 
carriers, exempts from the charge a long 
list of steamboat companies. 


Class Rate Tariffs Filed 


‘Tariffs putting into effect the revised 
class rates in eastern and western trunk 
line territory prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last year be- 
gan arriving at the commission’s office last 
week, in compliance with its orders requir- 
ing them to be made effective on Decem- 
ber 3 on 45 days’ notice. In response to a 
petition filed by the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation and the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company, the commission reduced 
to 3 days the notice to the public required 
as to the lake-rail rates. Under a plan 


assented to by the executive committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
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copies of the class 

to the shippers ty 

lect. Citiespondenkd 
pointed out that the cost of the tariffs to 
the eastern trunk lines would run well 
over $200,000 and that the printing cost 
for single tariffs ran as high as $5 a copy. 
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New York Railroad Club Announces . 


Plans for Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the New York 
Raiffoad Club is to be held this year on 
Thursday, December 17, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, according to a 
recent announcement. Charles G. Melvin 
is general chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, and J. M. Davis, president of the 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western, 
chairman of the reception committee. H. 
H. Vreeland, chaifman of the club’s ex- 
ecutive committee, will act as toastmaster 
at the dinner, while Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College. 
Easton, Pa., is to be the principal speaker. 

The club’s second meeting of the 1931- 
1932 season, designated as “Electrical 
Night,” was held in the auditorium of the 
Engineering Societies building on Friday, 
October 16. The program included illus- 
trated addresses by J. C. Hassett, mechan- 
ical engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, New Haven, Conn., on “The 





Competition Among Railways 


It is the duty of railway man- 
agements to restrict in radical fash- 
ion the kind of competition which 
has been prevalent of late years and 
bring it within some kind of reas- 
onable limit. A great deal can be 
done in this direction without in- 
voking assistance from court or 
commission and much money can be 
saved. 

The railroad industry is not dead 
nor is it necessarily dying, sick as 
it is today. But it needs an over- 
hauling of plant, of methods and of 
ideas, and the first step to con- 
valescence requires that the com- 
mon interest of the industry shall 
take precedence at least for a time, 
of individual interests only too 
often seen through distorting 
glasses. The present emergency is 
in its nature equal to an emergency 
of war and it should be grappled 
in the spirit with which men deal 
with war. It may well be that an 
opportunity for this spirit to get 
into action will be offered by the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in ex partie 103—al- 
though no one knows or can know 
what that decision will be. But if 
such an opportunity should be of- 
fered it is imperatively necessary 
that it shall be grasped. Failure to 
grasp it will be equivalent to final 
default on the part of management. 


—Thomas F. Woodlock in the 
Wall Street Journal. 
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Latest Type of Electrical Locomotive in 
Use by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford—Its Performance {Data and 
Operating Comparisons;” by W. -M. 
Guynes, assistant engineer, transportation 
department, General Electtic Company, 
Erie, Pa., on “Aspects of the Design of 
the New Haven Railroad’s Latest Electric 
Locomotive and a Resumé of Progress 
in the Development of Electric Rolling 
Stock,” and by W. A. Gluesing, Genera! 
Electric Compan Schenectady, N. Y., on 
“Adventures in iBeience. r 


“Club Meetings 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
‘hold its next meeting at the Royal York 
Toronto, on Monday evening, 
November 2. J. H. McDiarmid, super- 
visor of yard operations, Central region, 
Canadian National, will speak on terminal 
operation methods. The meeting will be 
followed by an entertainment. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Car Inspection 
Association will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, November: 2, at seven 
o’clock at Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. 
There will be a paper on reducing repair 
track movements, by H. R. Rice (N. Y. 
C. & St. L.), Cleveland, Ohio. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its regular meeting on Tuesday 
evening, November 10, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. This will be the 
annual Canadian night, and H. J. Hum- 
phrey, assistant to vice-president, Cana- 
dian Pacific, will speak on “A Railway 
in Nation Building.” 


Express Rate on Gold Reduced 


Although the financial news of late has 
contained many items regarding the ex- 
port of gold from New York, the Ca- 
nadian government is also importing gold 
in such quantities that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., last week asked and 
obtained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to reduce the ex- 
press rate on gold bullion, when shipped 
in lots of $1,000,000 or more at a time, 
to $1.65 per $1,000 from St. John, N. B., 
to Boston and New York. The former rates 
were $2 to Boston and $2.35 to New York, 
via Vanceboro, Me. The application for 
authority to publish the rate on one day’s 
notice said that due to the exchange situa- 
tion the Canadian government wished to 
ship gold from abroad by the most ex- 
peditious route, which was that via Vance- 
Loro, and that, in view of the large quan- 
tity, it desired to reduce the rate via that 
route to meet the combination of local 
rates heretofore available of 30 cents 
from St. John to Montreal and $1.35 from 
Montreal to New York. The commis- 
sion authorized the reduction on five days’ 
notice. 


Harriman Memorial Medals 


The E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals, 
awarded annually by the American Mu- 
seum of Safety, for best railroad safety 
records, were announced, for the year 
1930, at a luncheon given in New York 
on October 24 by Arthur Williams, presi- 
dent of the museum. 

The gold: medal, which is given to a 
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is cheaper to put up a good fence than 

yN M E R CA N [': pay stock claims. Likewise it is econ- 
omy to buy adequate protection—proved 

Fe n Cc 6 protection—such as that offered by Ameri- 
can Railroad Fence and Banner Stee! Line 

@| rate Posts—the post of railroad rail construction. 
These products including National Expand- 

aon A N N F- poe! ing Anchor End and Corner Posts meet 
every specification recommended by the 

ST E E L Pp @) SIS American Railway Engineering Association. 
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railroad operating ten million or more 
locomotive miles in the year, went to the 
Central region of the Pennsylvania: a 
certificate of honorable mention was 
awarded to the New York Central Rail- 
road, 

The silver medal—railroads operating 
less than ten million but more than one 
million locomotive miles—went to the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake; a certificate of hon- 
orable mention to the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern. 

The bronze medal—roads operating less 
than one million locomotive miles—went 
to the Missouri-Illinois Railroad: a certifi- 
cate of honorable mention to the New 
Orleans Great Northern. 

In Group D, switching and terminal 
railroads, the Lake Terminal Railroad 
received a certificate of merit. 





Rail Heads Discuss Competition with 
Leaders in Motor Industry 


Following the meeting held in New 
York on Thursday, October 15, between 
a committee of railway presidents and 
representatives of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, to discuss proposed rail- 
way legislation, as reported in the Railway 
.lge of October 17, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives met in New 
York on October 16 with leaders .in the 
automobile industry to consider measures 
jor the curbing of unregulated transport 
competition. At the close of the Friday 
session the following statement was 
issued : 

“Today’s meeting was a continuation of 
the meeting held in New York late last 
spring by both groups for the purpose 
of interchanging ideas as to the general 
transportation situation. 

“Both sides are earnestly endeavoring 
to find a solution of the present transpor- 
tation problem and progress was made 
at the meeting today toward reaching an 
amicable understanding of the situation 
faced by both the motor industry and the 
rail lines.” 

While no further meetings were an- 
nounced by those present, it was inti- 
mated, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, that nothing in the 
way of a final decision had been reached 
and that further consultations would be 
necessary before the matter was settled. 

Those present at the meeting on October 
16 were, for the railroads: R. H. Aishton, 
chairman, advisory committee, Association 
of Railway Executives; W. R. Cole. 
president, Louisville & Nashville; L. A. 
Downs, president, Illinois Central, and 
J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; and for the motor 
industry: A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack 
Truck Company, and T. R. Dahl, vice- 
president, White Company. 


N. E. Railroads Said to Be Interested 
in New Trans-Atlantic Line 


Plans for the formation of the “New 
England Transoceanic Company,” organ- 
ized with the purpose of buying from the 
vovernment the airplane carriers ‘“Lex- 
ington” and “Saratoga,” reconditioning 
these vessels, and using them in the oper- 
ation of a new four-day express mail and 
passenger service between Boston, Mass., 
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and Europe, are receiving careful .con- 
sideration from transportation and finan- 
cial leaders in New England, according to 
a statement made public on October 17 by 
Laurence R. Wilder, first president of the 
American Brown Boveri Company, former 
president of the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and now adviser to the 
Boston Port Authority. 

All three of the railroads serving 
Boston—-the Boston & Maine, the Boston 
& Albany, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford—as well as the Penn- 
sylvania, are said to be interested in the 
new line, while officers of the First 
National Bank of Boston and of Lee, 
Higginson & Company are also reported 
to be identified with the new project. An 
unofficial statement from one of the 
roads indicates, however, that while it 
has been in touch with the situation as a 
developing idea and has been consulted 
by those who are actively promoting the 
plan, it has so far been asked to contribute 
only observations as to traffic possibilities, 
cte., and has not committed itself in any 
way to financial support of the project. 


Government Railway System 
Urged by “Progressives” 

Establishment of a government railway 
system, supplementary to and competitive 
with the privately owned railroads, under 
the powers of the federal government to 
construct or take over public highways, is 
recommended in a report, made public on 
October 16, of the committee on public 
utilities appointed by the “Conference of 
Progressives” held at Washington in 
March. The report was signed by Don- 
ald R. Richberg, of Chicago, counsel for 
the railway labor organizations, who was 
chairman of the committee. 

The report declares that the “recapture 
of public control of all public business, and 
the elimination of any private monopoly 
control of public necessities, are the grav- 
est problems that confront the American 
people today” and that “public competi- 
tion is the most effective form of regula- 
tion.” Today, the report says, the bitterest 
opposition to public control is found in the 
“field of its greatest effectiveness,” and 
“the railroads complain of competition on 
publicly-owned waterways and_publicly- 
owned concrete highways.” By the estab- 
lishment of a government railway, the re- 
port says, “the transportation service of 
the nation may be improved and standards 
of service and of rates may be established, 
which can be applied in the regulation of 
private enterprise.” Revision of Section 
15a of the interstate commerce act is also 
recommended in order to place future rate 
regulation “on the basis of service at 
cost, including a fair return upon actual 
private investment and not on the basis of 
fictitious ‘values’ of property.” 

The report also recommends that mo- 
tor transportation should be regulated to 
the same extent and by the same agencies 
as steam and electric railroad transporta- 
tion and that if further consolidations of 
railroads are to be encouraged the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be 
authorized and required to protect “all 
interests, including security holders, em- 
ployees and communities served.” 
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Engineering and Railway Exhibition 
in China 

Chiao-tung University is planning an 
international engineering and railway ex- 
hibition, to be held at the sniversity, 
Zicawei, Shanghai, China, from Decem- 
ber 12 to 27, inclusive. Under the auspiccs 
of the Ministry of Railways of the Na- 
tional Government, this combined exhibi- 
tion will be the first of its kind ever held 
in China. The purpose of the exhibition 
is to bring before the Chinese public, par- 
ticularly the people engaged in business 
and education, the latest developments in 
engineering, industrial, and scientific prod- 
ucts, in railway appliances and equipment, 
and in methods of administration. 

All spaces for exhibit on the university 
ground or in its buildings will be allotted 
free of charge, while gas, electricity and 
water for all demonstrations will be sup- 
plied on the university account. For th« 
convenience of manufacturers and _ in- 
dustries not represented in Shanghai, a 
committee of the university faculty will 
be appointed to receive and arrange prod- 
ucts for exhibition. At the close of the 
exhibition these will be returned or dis- 
posed according to instructions. 


Wireless Telephone on Switching 
Engines 
{From a Berlin Correspondent] 

The use of radio telephone for dispatcii- 
ing switching engines in freight yards on 
the German State Railroads—and for 
sending all kinds of communications be- 
tween the yardmaster’s office and the loco- 
motive or the switching crew—has now 
been in vogue for more than one year, 
and the facility is said to have proved 
valuable at seven important stations: Saal- 
feld, Erfurt, Soest, Hamm, Duisburg- 
Hochfeld, Essen and Wedau 

Yardmasters, reporting their experience, 
call the system indispensable. Where 
two or more switching engines are at work 
in the same yard, the office keeps in con- 
stant touch with all of them, and the 
keeping of one engine from hindering 
others has been carried out more satisfac- 
torily than ever before. 

Experiments are being made with ap- 
paratus to communicate both ways, so that 
the engineman or switching conductor 
can acknowledge each order received, thus 
more fully guarding against errors or de- 
lays. Both the sending station and the 
locomotive have loud speakers so that 
messages are received without the use of 
earphones. 

It is said that these communicating 
systems do not interfere with general 
broadcasting. The sending apparatus has 
a range sufficient to cover from four to 
eight yard tracks, side by side, a wav 
length of 180 meters being used. 

Ultra-short wave apparatus is being 
tried, with a view to doing away witli 
aerials strung on poles along the tracks 

Wireless apparatus is also being applied 
to road locomotives with a view to facili- 
tating the quick making up of trains an: 
dispatching them from the yards. 
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@ WHAT goes into the boiler today will determine the repair 
costs a few years hence. 


Just as modern design has improved locomotive operation, 


so, too, modern metallurgy has improved boiler maintenance. 


Modern boiler tubes of Toncan Iron, due to their superior 
resistance to corrosion and their uniform, seamless quality 
far outlast the old tubes. 


Modern staybolts of Agathon Nickel Iron have the increased 
tensile strength required by present day boiler pressures. 
They are doubling the mileage per staybolt renewal for 
progressive railroads. 


Firebox sheets of Toncan Iron resist corrosion and fire- 
cracking. This alloy of refined iron, copper and molyb- 
denum has substantially extended the life of side sheets. 


In these and many other instances, Republic metallurgists 
have developed special alloy irons and steels that are im- 


proving locomotive performance and lowering maintenance. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LenicH VALLEY is inquiring for 
20 locomotives of the 4-8-4 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & ILLIno1s MipLanp has 
ordered 500 composite gondola cars and 
250 hopper cars, all of 50 tons’ capacity, 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Erie is expected to enter the 
market for 35,000 tons of rail. ; 


THE SoutrHern Paciric has ordered 
260 tons of structural steel for grade 
crossing elimination work at San Jose, 
Cal., from the Moore Dry Dock Company. 


THE AtcHison, Topeka & Santa FE is 
inquiring for 42,000 tons of rail. The 
inquiry includes about 408 tons of 130-lb. 
rail, 40,178 tons of 110-Ib. rail and 1,414 
tons of 90-Ib. rail. 


THe St. Lours-San Francisco has 
ordered 230 tons of structural steel from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works and 
100 tons from the Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Company. 


Supply Trade 





George E. Totten, assistant manager 
of tin plate sales of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, has resigned to 
become manager of sales of the tin plate 
division of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio. 


John A. Roche, representative of the 
Syntron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed district representative for 
the Chicago territory, with headquar- 
ters at 1419 Buckingham building, 59 
East Van Buren street, Chicago. 


The International-Stacey Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio, has purchased all the 
stock of the Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. A short time ago the 
International Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, entered into a _ re-organiza- 
tion with the Stacey Engineering Com- 
pany, the new organization being known 
as the International-Stacey Corporation. 
This re-organization included the P, H. 
& F. M. Roots Company and the Con- 
nersville Blower Company, Inc., Con- 
nersville, Ind., the Wilbraham-Green 
Blower Company, Pottstown, Pa., and 
the Stacey Brothers Gas Construction 
Company, Cincinnati. 


The Signal Export Association has filed 
papers under the export trade act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) with the Federal 
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Trade Commission, for exporting rail- 
way signal equipment and other appara- 
tus. The association will maintain of- 
fices at 74 Trinity Place, New York 
City. Officers of the association are: 
George A. Blackmore and Paul Ren- 
shaw, managers; Charles M. Muchnic, 
secretary, and B. P. Wayne, assistant 
secretary. Members are Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., and 
General Railway Signal Company, New 
York City. The export trade act grants 
exemption from the anti-trust laws to an 
association entered into and solely en- 
gaged in export trade, with the provi- 
sion that there be no restraint of trade 
within the United States, or restraint of 
the export trade of any domestic com- 
petitor, and with the further prohibition 
of any agreement, understanding, con- 
spiracy or act which shall enhance or 
depress prices or substantially lessen 
competition within the United States or 
otherwise restrain trade therein. 


OBITUARY 


Lee W. Barber, president of the Stand- 
ard Car Truck Company, Chicago, died 
at Monrovia, Cal., on October 19, after 
a brief illness. Mr. Barber had been 
associated with this company for about 
35 years. He was born on June 12, 
1874, at Sedalia, Mo., and took up the 
study of medicine at the University of 
Minnesota. After being forced to re- 
linquish his studies because of ill health, 
Mr. Barber entered the service of the 





Lee W. Barber 


Standard Car Truck Company as an in- 
spector of equipment. He was promoted 
successively through various positions, 
including that of secretary and assistant 
treasurer, being elected president in 1920, 
which position he held continuously until 
his death. 


Charles L. Heisler of the engineering 
general department of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died 
at his summer home at Rock City Falls, 
near Saratoga, N. Y., on October 13. 
Mr. Heisler was born on February 22, 
1863, at Wapakoneta, Ohio, and was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1890, with the degree of M. E. Mr. 
Heisler first served with the Brooks 
Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
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subsequently with the Dunkirk Engzi- 
neering Company. While with the latter 
organization he developed the Heisler 
type of geared locomotive, the manufac- 
ture of which was taken over by ihe 
Baldwin. Locomotive Works and later 
by a group of business men of Erie, Pa. 
He was also with Bement, Miles & Com- 
pany, where he developed a high duty 
reciprocating pumping engine which was 
manufactured by the Heisler Pumping 
Engine Company, of which he was vice- 
president and chief engineer until 1907, 
when the plant was discontinued. He 
then became connected with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company as a mem- 
ber of its staff of mechanical engineers, 
and at a later period served as mechan- 
ical engineer of the Washington Steel & 
Ordnance plant. He joined the General 
Electric organization in 1922, and was 
in charge of the mechanical engineering 
branch of the general superintendent's 
office. From 1926 until the time of his 
death he was in the engineering general 
department. Among his principal in- 
ventions, in addition to the Heisler 
geared locomotive, were various types 
of pumping engines and machinery, 
steam road rollers, barometric con- 
densers and the wet type vacuum pump. 
He had been granted 21 patents since 
joining the staff of the General Electric 
Company. 


Thomas A. Edison 


The death of Thomas A. Edison at his 
home in West Orange, N. J., on October 
18, brought to a close the career of one 
of the most remarkable characters in 
history. His particular genius consisted 
of carrying existing discoveries to the 
point where they could be converted into 
practicable devices. Combined with this 
he possessed the ability and energy to 
convince a skeptical public that it could 
profit by the use of his inventions. 

More than a thousand inventions have 
been credited to him, those which are 


‘probably of greatest importance being the 


perfection of the incandescent lamp and 
the development of a power system to 
supply it, followed by the creation of a 
demand for these developments. Other 
products of his genius and energy which 
are of special importance to the railroad 
industry are the Edison storage battery. 
the Edison primary battery, the telephone 
microphone, multiplex telegraphy and his 
influence on the early development of 
electric traction. Many other achieve- 
ments can also be credited to him, but, 
generally speaking, probably the most im- 
portant result of his work has been to 
take inventions out of the field of magic 
and establish them as a vital part of 
social progress. 

Mr. Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, 
on February 11, 1847, and in 1854 his 
family moved to Port Huron, Mich, 
where he received most of his early edu- 
cation from his mother, who inculcated 
in him a love for reading. At the age 
of eleven he became a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and for a short 
time during the early years of the Civil 
war published a little newspaper with 4 
circulation of 500, which he called “The 
Weekly Herald.” This venture was 
terminated after the publication ot 4 
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issues, by a fire in the baggage car in 
which he had been permitted to do his 
printing. Mr. Edison then entered the 
field of telegraphy, which he had learned 
from the station master at Mount 
Clemens, Mich.. and obtained a position 
as night operator at Port Huron. In 
1864, while working in Indianapolis, Ind., 
he perfected his first important invention, 
that of a repeating instrument wh ‘ch en- 
abled a message to be transmitted auto- 
matically on a second line, without the 
presence of an operator. His first patent 
was for a chemical vote recorder. In 
1871, he went to New York, where he 
associated himself with the Gold and 
Stock Exchange Telegraph Company, 
where he made many improvements to 
the stock ticker and other appliances. 





Thomas Alva Edison 


Selling out his rights on these devices, 
he established a factory and laboratory 
in Newark, N. J., where he carried out a 
contract with the Western Union Com- 
pany and where he developed his greatest 
contribution to telegraphy—the quad- 
ruplex system of using the wires. In 
1876, Mr. Edison gave up his manufac- 


turing enterprises and established his 
laboratory at Menlo Park, N. J. It was 
here that the carbon filament electric 


lamp was developed in 1879. The phono- 
graph followed, and it was at this time 
that he also attempted to create a satisfac- 
tory electric locomotive. In 1886, the labor- 
atory and factory were established in 
Orange, N. J., where in 1887 the kineto- 
scope, or motion picture machine, was 
produced. Numerous other inventions 
were later developed here which have 
since found wide acceptance as manufac- 
tured articles. 


Coatinc Station Gate.—Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, has issued an 
eight-page folder, featuring the “Side 
Cut, Non-Skim” coaling gate developed 
by that company. Diagrams illustrate its 
operation and several photographs portray 
installations now in service. Two pages 
are devoted to the “N and W” type of 
combined engine coaler and cinder plant 
and the “Beamer” sand dryer. 
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Construction 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa FeE—Two 
contracts have been awarded to the 
Sharpe & Fellows Contracting Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., one covering the grading 
for a spur track two miles long to reach 
a gypsum mine at Sun City, Kan., and 
the other for the construction of two 
concrete abutments for bridge 674-A near 
Hebron, N. M. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—This company 
received bids on October 12 for the ex- 
tension of center sidings at Garrison, Ky., 
and Stony Point, at estimated costs of 
$56,700 and $35,600, respectively. 


Det Rio & NortTHERN.—This company, 
recently incorporated in Texas, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to build a line from 
Del Rio to Sonora and from Del Rio to 
Quemado, 132 miles in all, financing the 
cost by an issue of bonds. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The _ Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
designated for elimination the Bridge 


street crossing of this company’s tracks, 
located on the Windsor-Deposit state 
highway, Windsor, N. Y., and has also 
ordered the elimination of the railroad’s 
Windsor crossing, one mile south of 
Rouses Point station, Champlain, N. Y. 
In both cases separation of grades will 
be accomplished by depressing the high- 
ways and carrying them under the rail- 
way tracks at points near the present 
crossings. 


Hoover Dam.—Six Companies, Inc., 
Boulder City, Nev., general contractors 
on the construction of the Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado river, have awarded a 
contract to Shannahan Bros.. Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the laying of 16% 
miles of construction tracks at the dam 
site. The contract covering the grading 
on this line was awarded several months 
ago, as reported in the Railway Age of 
June 27. 


New York, CuHicaco & Sr. LoulIs.— 
Construction work has been commenced 
on this road’s project for a new line 
extending from Maumee, Ohio, to an 
intersection with the Wabash at Toledo, 
and the abandonment of the existing line. 
This work involves the construction of 
approximately 7.4 miles of main track and 
5.4 miles of yard and interchange tracks, 
together with four highway subways. 
A total of about 90,000 cu. yd. of ex- 
cavation are involved, while the entire 
cost of the project will be more than 
$1,000,000. Contracts for the subways 
and for a portion of the grading have 
been awarded. The track work is to be 
done by company forces. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This road _ con- 
templates the construction, at Fresno, 
Cal. of a subway to carry Belmont 


avenue under its tracks, at a cost of about 
$210,000. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Bond. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Elkhart & Santa Fe 
to issue a registered first mortgage 6 per 
cent, series B, bond for $2,000,000 to be 
delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in satisfaction of indebtedness 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue nominally $28,142,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, to refund a like amount of first 
lien and refunding mortgage 20-year 5 
per cent bonds, and to be pledged as col- 
lateral for short-term notes. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has been authorized to is- 
sue $8,380,000 of general mortgage 4Y, 
per cent bonds of 1987 and $16,456,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
C, to be pledged and repledged as col- 
lateral security for short term notes. 


Cuicaco, BurLInNGroN & QuINCcy.- 
Trackage Rights and Abandonment.—Th 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to operate under 
trackage rights over the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific between Beatrice, Neb. 
and Rockford, 8.4 miles, and to use joint- 
ly with the Rock Island the latter’s sta- 
tion building at Rockford. The Burling- 
ton is permitted to abandon its own line 
between these points and the two roads 
are authorized to 
connecting tracks 


construct two. short 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE- 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $538,000 of first and general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, series B, to h 
pledged and repledged as collateral secur- 
ity for short term notes. 


FrorwA East Coast.—Receivers’ Cer- 
tuftcates—The reccivers have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $550,000 of six months 
receivers’ certificates, at 4% per cent, 
to be purchased by the Florida East Coast 
Car Ferry Company. The proceeds are 
to be used to pay the semi-annual inter- 
est due December 1 on the first mortgage 
bonds and to meet the deficit of $276,815 
which has accrued since September 1. 


Mosite & NortTHERN.—E. P. 
Bracken Asks Authority to Serve As 
Director.—E. P. Bracken, executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, ‘has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
serve also as a director of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern and the New Orleans 
Great Northern, in which the Burlington 
has a minority interest, and in which tt 
joins in through routes from the Missis- 
sippi Valley territory to New Orleans and 
Mobile. The G. M. & N. and the N. 0. 
G. N. are assigned in the commission’s 
consolidation plan to the Atlantic Coast 
Line system, while the Burlington is made 
the nucleus of a separate western svstem. 


GULF, 
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TRUCKS» that Speed Train Operation 





























QUICK WHEEL CHANGE 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


NS. Type B trucks are designed so that wheel 
changes can be made quickly at a saving in both time 


and cost. +¢ On removal of the journal bearings, wedges 
and the brake hanger fastenings, side frames are spread 
apart, old wheels are rolled out and new ones rolled in. 
++ No other parts are disturbed. ++ This is only one of a 
large number of important advantages of National Type 
B trucks, all secured without any premium in cost. 
Details gladly furnished on request. 


THE NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Lovis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III. 
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The commission recently issued a ruling 
indicating an intention to prevent inter- 
locking interests between railroads in dif- 
ferent systems. Mr. Bracken was elected 
a director on October 15. Last Spring 
E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, was elected a director of 
the G. M. & N., and applied for author- 
ity to serve but later withdrew the appli- 
cation upon receipt of a letter from 
Oliver E. Sweet, director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Finance, expressing the 
opinion that the commission would not 
approve the application on the ground of 
_the competition between the Frisco and 
the G. M. & N. 


Roscor, Snyper & Paciric.—Stock.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 
$200,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock to 
be delivered pro rata to the holders of its 
common stock, and, for the conversion of 
the preferred stock, to issue $200,000 of 
common stock. 


SeaBoarD Air Line.—Defaults on 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The re- 
ceivers of this line have found it neces- 
sary to defer the payment on the install- 
ment of principal on its equipment trust 
certificates, series U, maturing on October 
15. Interest payments continue. 


Texas & New Orveans.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don operation of that part of its Beau- 
mont-Sabine branch extending from West 
Port Arthur, Tex., for approximately 2 
miles and to abandon that part of its 
branch extending from the last point to 
Sabine, 10.2 miles. The abandonment of 
the last is made necessary by highway 
competition and the fact that the govern- 
ment will sever it by the construction of 
an. intercoastal canal. 


Dividends Declared 


Cuba Railroad. — Preferred, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable November 2 to holders of 
record October 26. 


Maine Central.—Preferred, 1% r cent, 
quarterly, payable December 1 to holders of 
record November 16. 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable November 30 to holders of 
record November 13. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Oct. 20 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 51.54 47.50 96.78 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 77.13 79.03 94.78 





THE Pusiic Service CoMMISSION OF 
New York is to hold a hearing at its office 
in Albany, on October 27, to consider the 
question of elimination of grade crossings 
in the year 1932 under the three-hundred- 
million-dollar state appropriation. The 
commission has prepared a list of 126 
crossings which “it has been suggested” 
should be considered for elimination dur- 
ing the year, and this hearing is for the 
purpose of deciding how many of the sug- 
gestions shall be accepted, to the extent of 
including the crossings in the formal list 
of work to be done. The railroads and 
the counties are expected to appear and 
express. their intentions as to particular 
crossings. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. J. Danhof, whose appointment as 
general cornsel of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was 
noted in the Railway Age for October 
3, has been connected with this road in a 
legal capacity for about 18 years. He 
was born at Grand Haven, Mich., on 
July 15, 1884, and was admitted to the 
bar in Michigan in 1912. He then prac- 
ticed law with the firm of Campbell, 
Bulkley & Ledyard of Detroit, becom- 
ing an attorney for the Michigan Cen- 
tral in March, 1913. In December, 1918, 
Mr. Danhof was appointed solicitor with 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, in which position he had jurisdic- 
tion over the legal affairs of the Michi- 





J. J. Danhof 


gan Central and the Chicago, Kalama- 
zoo & Saginaw (part of the Michigan 
Central). After the termination of gov- 
ernment control of the railroads in 
March, 1920, Mr. Danhof retained his 
connection with the Michigan Central, 
being appointed assistant general attor- 
ney two years later. He was appointed 
general attorney, with headquarters at 
Detroit, in 1930, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. Since 
February, 1917, Mr. Danhof has also been 
counsel tor the Detroit Terminal Rail- 
road. ' 


OPERATING 


C. F. Dougherty, superintendent of the 
Louisiana division of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Monroe, La., 
has had his jurisdiction extended to in- 
clude the Little Rock division. H. E. 
Roll, superintendent of the Little Rock 
division, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent on the same _ division, 
with headquarters as before at McGehee, 
Ark. 
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Effective October 15, the jurisdiction 
of T. J. Quigley, general. superintendent 
of the Southern Lines of the Illinojs 
Central and the Gulf & Ship Island (par 
of the Illinois Central), with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La., was extended 
to include the Yazoo & Mississippi Val. 
ley (also part of the Illinois Central). 
E. D. Holcomb, general superintendent 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
newly-created Vicksburg division, which 
has been formed by combining the New 
Orleans and Vicksburg Route divisions, 
Mr. Holcomb’s new headquarters are at 
Vicksburg, Miss. J. M. Chandler, su- 
perintendent of the Vicksburg Route di- 
vision, with headquarters at Vicksburg, 
has been appointed trainmaster, with 
headquarters at the same point, succeed- 
ing S. F. Lynch, who has been assigned 
to other duties. J. F. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans division, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Vicksburg division, with 
headquarters as before at Baton Rouge, 
La. 


L. L. Morton, superintendent of the 
Montgomery and New Orleans division 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., to fill 
the position left vacant by the appoint- 
ment of William E. Smith as general 
manager early this year, as noted in the 
Railway Age for January 24. H. P. 
Hearon, assistant superintendent on the 
Montgomery and New Orleans division, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has 
been promoted to superintendent, with 
the same headquarters, to replace Mr. 
Morton. The position of assistant su- 


perintendent at Mobile has been abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Morton is an engineer by training 
and experience. 
at Mt. 


He was born on April 


2, 1884, Eden, Ky., and was 





L. L. Morton 


graduated from Centre College in 1905, 
with a degree in civil engineering. He 
entered railway service in June, 1906, ™ 
the engineering department of the At 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic (now the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast). He left 
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% HEN one considers that a tiny lump of bitumi- 

— nous coal weighing one and two-thirds ounces 
YY a will haul one gross ton one mile, it must be admitted that 
aq railroads are doing their best to furnish the public with 


Vad + low cost transportation. 


The use of HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace GUN IRON 


= wearing parts in the valves and cylinders has played a 
cS big part in this remarkable achievement. 
xR) The resistance of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON to frictional wear and high superheat tempera- 
tures insures steam tight valves and cylinders—one of 
the most important factors in every railroad’s fuel econ- 
omy program. 


Are all your locomotives equipped? 


PILLER 


J.G. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. V.W. Ellet, Vice- President, 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q 
ee? St. Se 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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this road in 1909, to become an assistant 
engineer on the Kansas City Southern 
at Texarkana, Tex., and in 1912 he ac- 
cepted a similar position in the office of 
the chief engineer of the Louisville & 
Nashville. During the World War, Mr. 
Morton served successively in the United 
States Army as captain, major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of engineers. He returned 
to the service of the L. & N. in 1919, 
and in 1920 he was made a special en- 
gineer at Louisville, Ky. Eight years 
later, Mr. Morton was promoted to su- 
perintendent of the New Orleans and 
Mobile division, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., and in June of this 
year, when this division was combined 
with the Montgomery division, under 
the name of the Montgomery and New 
Orleans division, Mr. Morton was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mobile. He 
retained this position until his appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager, ef- 
fective October 15. 


Raymond Swenk, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Terminal division of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at West 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 
general superintendent of the North- 
western division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding J. A. Appleton, who 
has been transferred to the Lake divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Appleton succeeds P. L. 
Grove who has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager of the Central 
region, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. F. W. Stoops, freight trainmaster 
on the Middle division, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Toledo 
division, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding C. F. Lingenfelter, who 
has been transferred to the Columbus 


Z 





Raymond Swenk 


division, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Lingenfelter replaces J. F. 
Henry, who has been transferred to the 
Long Island, with headquarters at Ja- 
maica, Long Island, N. Y., succeeding 
F. R. Gerard, who has been transferred 
to the Philadelphia division, at Harris- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Gerard relieves J. B. 
Phelan, who has been transferred to the 
Middle division, with headquarters at 
Altoona, Pa., to replace I. B. Sinclair, 
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who has been transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Sinclair succeeds 
F. L. Dobson, who has been transferred 
to the Philadelphia Terminal division at 
West Philadelphia, to succeed Mr. 
Swenk. 

Mr. Swenk has been associated with 
the Pennsylvania throughout his entire 
railway career of 24 years, having risen 
through the engineering department. He 
was born on January 3, 1886, at Sun- 
bury, Pa., and graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1907. In June of 
that year, he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as a rodman on the en- 
gineering corps of the Sunbury division, 
and in 1909, he was: transferred to the 
Conemaugh division. In 1913, Mr. 
Swenk was advanced to the position of 
transitman in the office of the chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way, and a year 
later, he was promoted to assistant sup- 
ervisor, in which position he served suc- 
cessively on the Delaware, Atlantic and 
Philadelphia Terminal divisions. After 
four years, he was further advanced to 
supervisor on the Schuylkill division, 
with headquarters at Norristown, Pa., 
later being transferred to the Philadel- 
phia division, at Middletown, Pa., and 
then to Paoli, Pa. In February, 1927, 
Mr. Swenk was promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way of the Southern di- 
vision, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, Del. He was transferred to the 
operating department in June, 1928, as 
division superintendent at New Castle. 
Pa., being transferred in June, 1929, to 
the Cleveland division, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. In January, 
1931, Mr. Swenk was transferred to the 
Philadelphia Terminal division, with 
headquarters at West Philadelphia, 
where he was located at the time of his 
recent promotion to general superin- 
tendent. 


TRAFFIC 


Edwin P. Bates, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania, re- 
tired on October 1, after completing 49 
years and six months of service with 
that road. He was born on September 
19, 1861, in Allegheny County, Pa., and 
received his education at Beaver College. 
Mr. Bates entered -railway service in 
1882, as clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany (now the Pennsylvania). From 
1884 to 1886, he served as clerk in the 
general freight office of the Allegheny 
Valley (now the Pennsylvania). In 1886, 
he was promoted to chief clerk to gen- 
eral freight agent, and in 1887, to special 
agent. From February, 1891, until July, 
1900, he was general freight agent. On 
August 1, 1900, he was appointed divi- 
sion freight agent of the Buffalo and 
Allegheny Valley division of the 
P. R. R., with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Bates was appointed 
general freight agent of the lines east of 
Pittsburgh on July 1, 1903, and in May, 
1912, upon a change in organization, he 
was promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager. He held the same position 
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on the P. R. R. eastern lines under the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
and, upon termination of Federal (on- 
trol, was appointed assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, Pennsylvania System, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, the posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


Joseph J. Doane, who was recently 
appointed general passenger agent of the 
Maine Central, with headquarters at 
Portland, Me., was born on July 31, 
1878, at Vinal Haven, Me., and received 
his education in the public schools of his 
native town. Mr. Doane entered rail- 
road service on June 1, 1900, with the 
Maine Central, as clerk in the office of 
the auditor of passenger accounts. From 
June 1, 1902, to June 1, 1906, he served 
during the summer months as purser on 
a Maine Central steamer operating in 
the vicinity of Mount Desert Island, and 
during the winter months from 1902 
until 1911, as clerk in the office of the 
auditor of passenger accounts. In June, 
1906, he was appointed ticket agent at 
Bar Harbor, Me., (summer), and from 
1911 to 1913, he was employed in the 
general passenger agent’s office (winter 
months). On October 16, 1913, he be- 
came chief clerk to the general passen- 
ger agent and on April 17, 1917, assist- 
ant to the general passenger agent. In 
June of: this year he was appointed act- 
ing general passenger agent, and, on 
October 1, general passenger agent. 


J. F. Harris, whose appointment as 
assistant traffic manager on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, at Denver, Colo., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 26, has been engaged in railway and 
commercial traffic work for 30 years. He 
was born on August 4, 1885, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Tex., and aiter a high school 
education entered railway service on 
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August 1, 1901, in the traffic department 
of the Kansas City Southern, at Tex- 
arkana, Tex. For the next eight years 
he served as office boy, stenographer and 
tariff clerk at this point and then at 
Kansas City, Mo. On March 1, 1909, 
Mr. Harris went with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern (now part of the 
Missouri Pacific), as a stenographer at 
St. Louis, Mo. He served in this ca- 
pacity and as chief clerk to the general 
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freight agent until January 1, 1913, when 
he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the St. L. I. M. & S., 
with headquarters still at St. Louis. He 
left railway service on May 1, 1919, to 
become traffic manager for the Teuton 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Louis, 
but returned to railway work on July 1, 
1923, as assistant to the vice-president, 
traffic, of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Mr. Harris re- 
tained the latter position until his recent 
appointment as assistant traffic manager, 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


E. L. Crugar, who has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Wabash, as noted in 
the Railway Age for October 17, goes to 
this road from the Illinois Central with 
more than 29 years experience in rail- 
way engineering to his credit. Mr. Cru- 
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gar was born on November 4, 1879, at 
Saline City, Mo., and was educated at 
Pritchett College and the University of 
Wisconsin. During vacations he served 
as a chainman and later as a rodman and 
masonry inspector on the Chicago & 
Alton. In April, 1902, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the chief engineer of the 
Knoxville, Lafollette & Jellico (now part 
of the Louisville & Nashville), and until 
March, 1906, he served in this position 
and as resident engineer and assistant 
engineer on the same road. On the 
latter date, Mr. Crugar returned to the 
Chicago & Alton as chief clerk to the 
chief engineer, being appointed assistant 
engineer in charge of construction two 
years later. After two years in this 
position, he was further promoted to 
assistant chief engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. He left the service of 
the C. & A. in April, 1914, to accept a 
position as assistant engineer on the 
Illinois Central, being promoted to dis- 
trict engineer, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., in December, 1915. Mr. 
Crugar held this position until the early 
part of 1923, when he was promoted to 
engineer of construction, at Chicago, 
which position he retained until his re- 
cent appointment as chief engineer of 
the Wabash, effective October 16. 


RAILWAY AGE 


John L. Campbell, chief engineer of 
the Northwestern Pacific (a subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific), with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has re- 
tired from active service. He has been 
succeeded by W. H. Kirkbride, engineer 
maintenance of way and structures of 
the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with 
office at San Francisco, who has been 
appointed chief engineer of the North- 
western Pacific in addition to his pres- 
ent duties. 

Of his engineering career of 43 years, 
Mr. Campbell has spent about 37 years 
in railway work. He was born in IIli- 
nois in 1863, and when 25 years of age 
he went to El Paso, Tex., where he be- 
gan civil engineering as a surveyor in 
Western Texas and New Mexico. After 
several years of miscellaneous engineer- 
ing work, Mr. Campbell was appointed 
engineer of construction on the Rio 
Grande Northern (operation discon- 
tinued) in 1895, and, in 1896, he became 
locating engineer of the Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre & Pacific (now the Mexico 
North Western). In 1897, he became 
chief engineer on location and construc- 
tion of the El Paso & Northeastern 
(now part of the Southern Pacific), sub- 
sequently going with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and the Arizona & 
New Mexico (now part of the Southern 
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Pacific). He was chief engineer of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado (now 
part of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific), during its construction between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City. From 
August, 1904, until early in 1905, Mr. 
Campbell was engaged on a survey for 
the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York, for the construction of a railway 
from El Paso to a coal field in the San 
Juan River valley. In the latter year 
he was appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
being appointed chief engineer in 1919. 
Following the consolidation of this road 
with the Southern Pacific in November, 
1924, Mr. Campbell was appointed as- 
sistant to the chief engineer of the lat- 
ter road, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, being assigned to valuation work. 
On October 26, 1928, he was appointed 
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acting chief engineer of the Northwesr- 
ern Pacific with headquarters at the 
same point. About a month later, he 
was appointed chief engineer, which po- 
sition he retained until his retirement 
Mr. Campbell has been active in the 
work of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association for many years and 
served as its president in 1922-23. 


MECHANICAL 


W. E. Campbell, general car foreman 


‘on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been promoted to district mas- 
ter car builder on the Western Lines, 
with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., a 
newly-created position. M. L. Hynes, 
general car foreman at Green Bay, Wis., 
has been transferred to Milwaukee, to 
succeeed Mr. Campbell. E. F., Palmer, 
general car foreman, with headquarters 
at Sioux City, Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to Green Bay, to succeed Mr. 
Hynes. F. A. Shoulty has been ap- 
pointed general car foreman at Sioux 
City, to succeed Mr. Palmer. 


OBITUARY 


John H. McDermott, assistant district 
superintendent of the Pullman Company, 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
October 19 of heart disease at his home 
in New York. Mr. McDermott was 
born in 1884, at Hudson, Mass. He had 
been in the employ of the Pullman Com- 
pany for 29 years. 


W. Chester Webb, traffic manager of 
the express department of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., died suddenly on October 17, at 
his home in Montreal... Mr. Webb was 
born at Wausau, Wis., in 1883, and be- 
gan his career as a driver for the United 
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States Express in December, 1901. He 
resigned from this company in 1914, to 
join the Canadian Northern Express at 
Winnipeg, Man., as a clerk, and held 
various positions: until his appointment, 
in 1928, as traffic manager of the ex- 
press department of the C. N. R., with 
jurisdiction over tariff, classification and 
claim matters. 
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